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Gen. Grant on the South 
Side of Richmond. 


In the transfer of the Army 


of the Potomac from the pes- 
tilential swamps of the Chica- 
hominy on the north to the 
south side of Richmond, Gen. 


Grant has executed another of 


those masterly flank move- 
ments for which he has become 
so pre-eminently distinguished. 
The immense labors required, 
the difficulties overcome, and 
the dangers avoided in carry- 
ing out this enterprise, may be 
inferred from Gen. Grant's 
brief but comprehensive re- 
port of the movement. He 
says: ‘‘Our forces drew out 
from within 50 yards of the 
enemy’s entrenchments at Cold 
Harbor (north side of the 
Chicahominy), made a flank 
movement of about 55 miles 
march (a vast army, with all 
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its artillery and trains), cross- 
ing (by pontoon bridges) the 
Chicahominy and James rivers 
—the latter 2,000 feet wide and 
84 feet deep at the point of 
crossing, and surprised the 
enemy’s rear at Petersburg. 
This was done without the loss 
of a wagon or piece of artillery, 
and only about 150 stragglers 
were picked up by the enemy.” 


This is, indeed, a difficult, 
delicate and hazardous flank 
movement, most admirably ac- 
complished. Had not Gen. 
Lee, from his rough experience 
in this campaign from ‘the 
Wilderness” to the defences 
of Richmond, been too severely 
crippled to justify the venture, 
he would surely have seized 
the opportunity for harassing 
at every step, front, flank and 
rear, this side movement of 
his fearless adversary; for we 


‘Out jump the fellows from the riflepits, and putting down their guns stretch their cramped forms upon the grass. Sharpshooters covertly slide down from their perchee in the trees and loll 





about in utter abandon, Trade is quickly opened, and all sorts of commodities are exchanged.”—Correspondent of the N. Y. Tirnes, 
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know, from the Richmond journals, that al- 
though Lee, in 


immediate 


witted, hey 
eur forces'from his 


not felt himself too seriously cut up to attempt 


it. In fact, as a graphie war correspondent | 


accompanying our great Western army in 


nt in season | ppR 
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Gen. Grant ; that from the first dislodgment of | scenes from domestic life, illustrative of Mr. Oscanyan’s 


his adversary to the present day ‘‘he has played | 
around him as a cooper plays around a cask,” 
and still tightening his coils around him with | 
every blow. . 

Bat the exacting reader will naturally inquire | 
what has Gen. Grant gained by this last bril- | 
liant operation? Is he not further from Rich- | 
mond at Petersburg, on the south side of the 
eity and the James river, than he was at Cold 

* Harbor, on the north side? Is not the rebel | 
eapital, with the broad river in front, better | 
defended on the south than on the north side? | 
Is it not possible, too, that, situated as Gen. | 
Lee now is, between our armyand Washington, | 
he may repeat his aggressive programme of 
1862, leaving Richmond to the chances of cap- | 
ture, or absolutely abandoning it to secure the | 
prize of our national capital? 

We answer: First, Gen. Grant, in moving 
his army to the south side of Richmond, has 
transferred it from the deadly malaria of the 
Chicahominy —a great point gained—to a 
healthy position; he has secured the broad and 
and navigable James river as his base of sup- 
plies; he has secured the junction of Gen. 
Meade’s grand army with the fine army of Gen. 
Butler; he has secured the active co-operation 
ef Admiral Lee’s powerful squadron of iron- 
elads and gunboats; and, above all, he has 
secured a position from which he can readily 
and effectually cut off the rebel capital from 
every artery of subsistence through which 
the city is fed from North Carolina and Georgia. 
This movement against Richmond, in fact, very 
much resembles that splendid dash of last 
summer down the Mississippi, and around from 
the south to the rear of Vicksburg; and it covers 
the same design and the same certain advan- 
tages of cutting off the city from its remaining 
sources of reinforcements and subsistence. 
Gen. Grant is now between Lee and Jo. John- 
ston, as he was last June between Pemberton 
and Johnston; and now, as then, he has each 
#0 completely tied up that neither can attempt 
to relieve the other without hazarding the ruin 
of. both. 

Such are the positive advantages gained by 
Gen. Grant in his new position. They are so 
eomprehensive that the defences of Richmond, 
on every side, may be omitted from the esti- 
mate, inasmuch as those defences will amount 
to nothing the moment the city, with its de- 
fensive army, is cut off from its sources of 
subsistence. Dependent upon the scanty stores 
within the city’s encircling earthworks, Rich- 
mond, with its population of say 20,000 souls, 
Lee’s effective army of 75,000 men, and his sick 
and wounded soldiers to the number of per- 
haps 25,000 more, have to be fed. We think 
it will soon be made manifest that herein lies 
the fatal weakness of the rebel capital, and that 
Gen. Grant has thoroughly comprehended it 
from the beginning of this masterly campaign. 
. As for any apprehensions of another Northern 
venture by Gen. Lee, we think they will be 
dismissed by the intelligent reader upon the 
simple statement of the facts, that the rail- 
roads between Richmond and Washington have 
been so thoroughly broken up that it will re- 
quire months of labor to repair them ; that the 
country between the two cities has been com- 
pletely eaten out by the two great opposing 
armies of Meade and Lee, and that the sup- 
plies of the Shenandoah valley, left behind by 
Lee in his last instructive expulsion from 
Maryland, have been disposed of from Martins- 
burg to Staunton, 150 miles, by Gen. Hunter. 
Furthermore, between Hunter, Averill, Crook, 
Pope and Sheridan, the region between Char- 
lottesville and Lynchburg has now little or 
nothing to spare for the army of Lee. 

To sum up the military situation at Rich- 
mond in a few words, Gen. Grant having 
stripped the country north and west of the city 
of its army supplies, having cut off its communi- 
eations, it only remains for him to cut off and 
occupy the roads which run southward from’ 
the city, in order to bring out Lee into the 
open field, in which he will be beaten, or to 
compel him to abandon the city, and by stealth, 
in order to save his army. Remembering 
Vicksburg, we still look towards Richmond for 
another glorious addition to the honors of the 
Fourth of July. 








Tue travelling public neeg@ searcely be re- 
minded of the great advantages of the People’s Line of 
Steamboats between New York and Albany. To those 
with whom speed, with its discomforts, is not so vita lly 
important, the sail up or down the Hudson on the St. 
John or Hendrick Hudson has attractions that outweigh 
the short additional period of time required. It is one 
of the best managed lines in the country, and none that 
have ever had business transactions with the gentle 
manly agent, Mr. P. C. Smith, can fail to a ate 
either that gentleman or the line of which he ig nt 
in New York. - age 
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At this period there are but few of the human race 
unacquainted with the merits of the Pain Killer; but 
while some extol it as a liniment, they know but little 
of its power in easing pain when taken internally, while 
others use it internally with great success, but are 
equally ignorant of its healing virtues when applied ex- 
ternally.* We therefore wish to say to all that itis equally 
successful whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands alone, unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines, and its sale is universal and immense. 
The demand for it from India and other foreign coun- 
tries is equal to the demand at home, and it has become 
known in those far-off places by its merits—the pro- 
prietors have never advertised it or been at any expense 
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Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA, 

Gen. Grant, after attempting to force the pas- 
sage of the Chicahominy on the 8rd, and testing 
the strength of Lee’s works, was not a man to sit 
down and attempt a siege with the pestilential 
swamp of the Chicahominy beside him. He at 
once moved to compel Lee to come out and fight. 

On Sunday, the 12th, the 18th army corps, 
under Gen. Smith, marched to White House and 
embarked. Wright's and Burnside’s corps crossed 
the Chicahominy at Jones’s bridge, and marched 
to the James river by Charles city. Hancock’s 
and Warren’s corps crossed at Long bridge, and 
marched to Wilcox’s. The whole army was thus 
with great celerity transferred from the York to 
the James, and thrown over at Powhatan point. 
The enemy had not anticipated the movement, 
and were misled by a reconnoissance at Malvern 
hill on the 15th, and made no effort to molest. 

On the 15th Smith pushed on, and Hinks’s 
negro brigade carried the first rebel works, at 
Petersburg without waiting for Brooks’s division. 

On Thursday, the 16th, Barlow’s division of 
Hancock’s 24 corps and part of Burnside’s 9th 
moved to attack the rebel lines, but Burnside was 
himself assanited, and Barlow lost several hun- 
dred of his men, who were inside the rebel works. 
Griffin’s brigade of the 9th corps, however, car- 
ried the lines before them, and in the morning 
Leslie’s brigade carried other works. Barlow’s 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Gen. Hunter destroyed over $3,000,000 worth of 
rebel property at Staunton, two large cloth fac- 
tories, a boot and shoe factory and foundries. 

An expedition to Waynesboro destroyed several 
railroad bridges and tore up the track. 


KENTUCKY. 


On the 13th Newcastle was occupied at sunset 
by a force of 200 rebels, under George Jessie. 
They were desperate characters, hastily collected, 
and began at once to plunder. The same band 
captured Bardstown on the 18th. 

On the 10th a band of 80 made a raid into 
Princeton in Caldwell county, but were attacked 
by 12 soldiers of the 35th Kentucky, and after 
losing two killed and several wounded fled. 

The defeat of Morgan by Gen. Burbridge at 
Cynthiana on the 12th was absolute; his force 
was completely broken up. Morgan, with a small 
party, pushed with all speed for Pound gap. 


GEORGIA, 





| other Senate amendments were concurred in, and a com- 
—e was ordered to confer on the disagreeing amend- 
men 


In the Senate, on the 17th, the bil for the y 
als of guerillas was taken up by Mr. m. 

. Davis opposed it. The Tariff till was then pro- 
ceeded with, and several amendments made. 


In the House, there was no business of importance 
transacted. 


In the Senate, on the 18th, the Northern Pacifio Rail- 
road bill was reported by Mr. Harlan. The joint reso- 
lution extending the present overland mail contracts 
was poems. The bill to encourage and facilitate tele- 

aphic communication between the Eastern and 

estern Continents was taken up and vigorously dis- 
cussed during the remainder of the session. No 
conclusion was reached, however. 


In the House, a bill was reported by Mr. Alley estab- 
lishing a large number of post routes. The bill ap- 
pointing a commission to settle claims for war losses 
was taken up and passed. A bill was also passed 
chartering another street railroad in Washington, from 
which no person shall be excluded on account of color. 
The bill giving assimilated rank to the warrant officers 
of the navy was also passed. The joint resolution 
giving relief to Capt. Ericsson, by t the contract 





The rebel Wheeler, with his cavalry. has been | 
cutting Sherman’s railroad lines. At Calhoun | 
they seized six cars of grain on the 10th, but | 
retreated before Gen. Hovey, who was at Adairs- 
ville, could come up. Tiey placed, however, a 
torpedo on the track towards Resaca, which ex- 
ploded under the train, hurling the locomotive 
six feet from the track, and tearing four cars into 
splinters. At night Wheeler returned and tore | 
up part of the track. 

On the 14th Gen. Polk was killed. | 

On the 15th Blair’s corps stormed the enemy’s 
works, and drove him back, and on the 18th | 
Johnston threw back his flank and abandoned all | 
his works in front of Kenesaw mountain, holding | 
that mountain as the apex of his position, with | 
his flanks behind Noonday and Moses erceks, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The rebel Gen. Samuel Jones, commanding at 
Charleston, has placed five general officers, pri- 
soners of war in Charleston, so as to be under our 
fire. The War Department has transferred to Gen. 
Foster five rebel Genexals to be similarly placed. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gen. Sturgis recently set out on an expedition 
with two brigades of cavalry under Gen. Grierson, 
two brigades of infantry, one company of artillery | 
and two colored regiments, but was attacked at | 
Guntown on the 10th by Kirby Smith, Forrest and | 
others, and totally defeated, losing 14 pieces of | 
artillery and 100 wagons. | 


ARKANSAS, | 


Gen. Steele is at Little Rock, which is fortified, 
Col. Clayton holds Pine bluff with 7,000 men well 
entrenched. There is also a force at Duvall’s | 
bluff. The rebels under Fugan are at Princeton, 45 | 
miles from Pine bluff; another force is at Camden, | 
and 3,000 at Washington. Marmaduke is on the 
Mississippi at Columbia, attacking the steamers, | 

On the 7th, Gen. A. J. Smith, with part of the | 
16th army corps, landed near Columbia, and | 
Marmaduke retired, 


In the Senate, on the 13th June, the greater 
part of the day was taken up in discussing the new | 
loyal State Government of Arkansas, The | 
bill was agreed to. Mr. Wilson proposed certain | 
alterations in the Enrollment bill, which were laid | 
over. 


In the House, Mr. Stevens made a report from the | 


| United States to determinate the treaty 


for the new ironclad Puritan off his hands, was passe@, 
after a long discussion. Tne House took up and passed 


| the joint resolution that the President be authorisgd to . 


notice to the Government of Great Britain tha, it is 
the wish and intention of the Government ot the 
ments of 
of 1817 in respect to a naval force on the lakes at the 
end of six months. The question of the site for the 
new navy-yard was postponed until the next session of 
Congress. . 


os — 
TOWN COSSIP. 


SrrawserrreEs! The glorious, golden, royal- : 
purple fruit is with us. Strawberries, the first yield of 
the woods and fields to the palate craving for relief 
from the monotony of winter’s food. Strawberries, the 
very epitome of poesy, and yet so seldom the theme of 
the poet’s song. The deep blushing berry, so modestly 
veiled in its sea-green leaves, so quietly awaiting to be 
plucked and borne, bursting with the very juices ef 
its life, to the eager lips of a thousand lovers ? 

Strawberries! but we will come down from the stilts 
and discuss the theme sensibly. There is something 
in the advent of the strawberry to city people that 
those of the country can ‘hardly realise. It is the first 
real palatable promise they havewf the coming summer, 
The dweller in the country, whose mind is daily pre- 
pared for this fact by the springing of the grass and 
wayside flowers, and the bursting buds of the trees, is 
not so startled into a new life by the ripening of the 
little berry. They hail it only as the first fruit of 
spring, and, if their patch be large, are more or less 
interested in the yield, and the speculation as to what 
the coming fruit will fetch when made up into homeo- 
pathic baskets, and duly delivered at Washington 
market. For the benefit of these we offer the opinion, 
or rather the fact, that this season the coveted fruit is 
both poor and dear. The supply seems plenty, but for 
those wretched little baskets, rarely holding over a gill, 
nine cents is the common asking, bringing the luxury 
to the modest price of about 75 cents a quart. So far 
the season has been against them, the weather lacking 
heat and bestowing upon them too much water. A few 
hot, sunshiny days will not only double the supply, but 

so much improve the flavor that the strawberry 


will 
| lover’s mouth cannot do less than water at the mere 


anticipation. 
While upon strawberries we must tell that every year 


| at the office of the Agriculturist in Park Row, an. exhibi- 


tion is held of the fruit, which draws from the. fanciers 
and cultivators their choicest varieties. As the getters- 
up of this display do not take much trouble te advertise 
it, nor do they, as far as our personal experience goes, 
invite the editorial corps to eat of the gorgeous abun- 
dance and speak in its praise, it follows that only hun- 
dreds know of the annual show, where thousands 
might. It is past for this year, and the few who were fa- 
vored with a view saw there strawberries that would have 
made the fabled feat of making two bites of a cherry 
blush for shame. We saw there, noi one, two or three, 


Committee of Conference on the disagreeing amend- | put platesfull of the fruit, the smallest of which was 
ments to the Military Appropriation bill ; carried by 70 | larger thah a pigeon’s egg, and the largest, larger than a 


to 58. The Enrollment bill was then taken up, and | 
Mr. Schenck introduced a bill repealing the $300 
clause, and providing that hereafter no payment of 
money shall be accepted as a reléase from the per- 
formance of military duty. Mr. Garfield introduced a 
joint resolution, that no State declared to be in rebel- 
lion by the President is entitled to appoint electors of 
President and Vice-President, and no electoral vote 
from any such State shall be received or counted until 
both Houses of Congress, by concurrent action, shall 
have recognised a State Government in such State. | 
Laid on the table—yeas, 104; nays, 33. The House | 
Sioaday of” inee weake rotusing ©" ousponsien, ot | 
on ts) 

hostilities, and miring the President to adopt mea- 

ssvombling a Convention of del 


from 


Constitution. 
The House refused by a vote of yeas 65 to suspend the 


rules for the introduction of the resolution. The 
House then proceeded to the consideration of the | 
House bill to repeal the itive-Slave law, After | 
some debate the bill passed 


In the Senate, on the 14th, Mr. McDougall proposed 
a resolution denouncing the creation of monarchies on | 
this Continent, but objection being made to its present 
consideration it was laid over, The Tariff bill was 
ordered to be printed. | 


In the House, the bill to prevent speculation in 
was passed, after an amendment which will neger _ vid 
its return to the Senate for ita acquiescence, ositate 


In the Senate, on the 15th, Mr. Powe” 

vent military interference in election” .‘s bill to pre- 
26 to6. The rest of the procee*” _s was defeated by 
interest, «ngs were of no public 
Tn the House, the er" 

with the considere#’ tire day session was taken up 
for an amendm~ on of the Senate joint resolution 
for eyer pro*” cnt to Constitution abolishing and 
Afralk uibiting slavery out the country. 
bera,-“ ng debate, participated in by various mem- 
ve «ne question was put on its decision, when 94 


against 58. | 





colors were retaken and Potter’s rebel brigade 
captured, with nine pieces of artillery, 

This victory was not purchased withov* 
and among our serious losses was Major 
Brig.-Gen. Morton, Chief Engineer ’ 
side. 7 

On the 17th the rebels me" ; 
the works held by the Je’ | +e 4 furious attack on 
in which, though we’ °° Michigan sharpshooters, 
finally got with took 240 prisoners, the enemy 
morning. _ «1 the works, which they held till 

On th- 

Nor* », 18th the 5th corps gained the railroad to 
«  -olk, but Griffin and Crawford failed to carry 
ne rebel works. 
Ou the 19th, at 4 a.u., Burnside carried the 
works before him on the left, taking 500 prisoners 
and six pieces of cannon. 


loss, 
. formerly 
Gen. Burn- 


v 


ed for the resolution and 65 against it. It thus fell 
11 yeas short of the two-thirds necessary for its adop- 
tion. The House was a very full one at time of calling 
the yeas and nays on this question, and the vote was 
the largest one®there has been on this session. 
Odell, of Brooklyn, is the only Democrat who voted 
the amendment. Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, subsequently 
gave notice that he would move a reconsideration of 
the vote, and the matter will probably be postponed 
till next session. In the evening the Senate’s amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue bill were discussed, and 
most of them agreed to. 


In the Senate, on the 16th, the time was occupied by 
discussing the Tariff bill. 

In the House, the consideration of the Senate amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue bill was continued from 


on, the session being prolonged till 11 o’clock at 


night. The amendment striking out the tax on whiskey 





on hand was agreed to by 72 against 62. That —— 
out the duty of five per cent. on the proceeds af gol 
mining was also agreed to. 


and eilver A number of 





| believe that any of that class read 


| the citizens re; 
| who, being 


| 


Mr. | 
for | 


the ) pastes day, and all the remaining ones were | 
act 


hen’s. Weare bad at names, but the “Triomphe du 
Gand” impresses itself as the largest of the whole, and 
a plate upon which rested three of the monsters, eaeh 
measuring about eight inches in circumference, was 
pointed out as being the prize trio. With this declara- - 
tion we are done, not expecting it to be believed, 
Speaking of strawberries puts us in mind of an-- 
other seasonable fact that may interest our readers; 
especially that portion who devote their time to the 
cultivation of their whiskers, though we don't really 
FRANK Lesiie, or in 
fact, any other paper, which is that the dog days having 
commenced, the Mayor has proclaimed the slaughter oi 
the innocents, and has even out-Heroded Herod by 


| opening the killing to the general public, and announc- 


ing the blood money to be 50 cents per head, and 
nothing extra for the tail, Now, could this bloody canine 
war be made so to operate that it would take off old 
vagrant and useless curs, those who 
about the corners from street to 8th, on Bre- 
way, of an afternoon, and audibly criticise - —_ 
ev lady that passes, we would vr insul 
amount of postage curregey~ -ot¥ disburse 4 
up the job, If these cure gqpe~ _. Ourselves to finish 
army by a draft, or put te~ vt be disposed of in the 
rope, the pound, §0 »- some use, then we advocate a 
.agqase- ents and the drowning vat. 

\ ¢: _quence of thought, reminds us that the 
its v« recruiting recommences in New York, and 
e*” ~=—__,als make another desperate effort to get ahead 

_ the draft by angling for men with a $300 bait, while 

regard it pretty much the same as the woman 
ed how she could keep back her a 
when everybody else was wee at a peculiarly affect- 
malty carwened. that che did not to that 
| oi . They have had “Wolf!” cried at them 
so that they now do not heed the alarm. For such 
as are unbelievers, we tell them that—being somewhat 
behind the scenes—we know that a thorough enrollment 
is being made, which will be finished almost as soon a8 
this paper is in the hands of its readers, and that 11,000 
men will be taken from this city on it, and that in de- 
spite of all threats of riot and resistance. The men must 
be had, and it is right that the richest city of the land 
ce them. If $300 is not sufiicient induce- 
ment, let us make it $500, let us double it, let us do 
something to show we are not asleep; and if we do not, 
then let the Provost-Marshal come and snatch us awake. 
We advocate, firstiy, taking all hangers-on at drinking- 
shops and on street corners; all men who cannot live 
happy and contented at home; all whose impaired diges- 
| tion advocates a change of diet and scx ne; and all, witii- 
| out distinction of wealth, who are not doing some good 
| to the community in which they live. From the last class 
alone an army might be raised rivalling that of Xerxcs. 
One ot the most miserable exposures ever made in 
connection with the ee of = city has —— 
iri during the week, in the account 0 f 
perpetrated 5 od — Foe of the Fourth Ward School. 
These men, whose names we shall assist in handing 
down to infamy, are Jeremiah Coughlin, James White, 
| Daniel Healey, John H. Lester, Charles Kelly and Felix 
| Murphy, who have been tried and found guilty of the 
meanest system of robbery ever perpetrated upon earth. 
These men, elected by the people as the 8 0 
their childres, have been convicted of combining to- 
| gether, making White their mouthpiece, and squeezing 
rom the miserable pittance allowed the teachers from 
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20 to 40 per cent., as the ice of their situations. No 
juestion was made as to ability of the victim to fill 
his or her position, no examination to know whether 


they were capable of being placed in authority over the | 


scholars, but only a response from them whether they 
were willing to pay the black-mail; if not, there was the 
The or on who struggled to yay ° 
large family on a 900 was 0’ liged to pay rs) 
it to these bloodhoun A poor, defvu.:med girl, who had, 

ow, without beauty as a lure, got into 
a $300 teachership, was — to give up $75 of the 
pe as bribe money, she might be allowed to 

ive! . 

And yet these men are suffered to go out and mix 
among the people, with no other punishment than a loss 
of their places! Certainly virtue is its own reward! 

Among the incidents of the week was a mass meeting, 
at Union Square, of the Early Closing Associstion, a 
combination of clerks and wor' in stores to obtain 
more time from their em; ers, by forcing them to close 
the stores at an early hour in the evening. We should 
be glad to see such a movement successful, not because 
we have any faith that those emancipaged from labor 
would use time for ment, but simply because 
we believe in shorte’ hours of labor as much as 
peers and giving to laborer all the on that 

consistent with the obtainment of a li ; but at the 
same time we hazard a doubt of the success of any 
movement of this kind that is not based on first prin- 
ciples. trouble am the clerks is that there is 
more labor than there is demand, and so long as this 
exists so long will employers have it in their power to 
dictate how many hours they shall labor, and at what 
price. There is but one cure for a trouble like this, 
which is for 50 per cent. of the said clerks to shoulder 
the musket and march forth, or if they have a constitu- 
tional distaste to this mode, let them withdraw into other 
channels of employment and so relieve the overburdened 
branch, 


The fact is, the public have but little sym y with 
the movement, for the reason that they have little - 
pathy with the movers. A drygoods clerk, or a clerk in 
any department of labor where a. woman might be em- 
ployed, is looked upon with unfavorable eyes, and we 
cannot help thinking that, as long as his ambition goes 
no further than usurping a woman’s labor, he deserves 
to suffer, not only by long hours but by short pay. 

The week has been one of little sensation in the drama- 
tic line. ~All has been lovely and serene, but nothing 

. No new play produced, no addition to the 
old ones, and we ve! fear, as a seeker after sensations, 
that we shall have no better report to make for weeks to 
come. 

The Olympic is still running “ Aladdin,” and as far as 
judgment can be rendered on the nightly crowds, will 
continue torun it for a month to come. Certainly, New 
York will be many year; older before she will see again 
such gorgeous scen and costuming. There is but 
one at sho have been done, which is a re- 
wri of the piece, and the introduction of some light 
matter that would have cast original interest about it. 
We do not mean to make a burlesque of it, nor yet to 
detract from the working beauty, but something might 
be done with the dialogue that would make it far more 
acceptable to present day taste. 

We are glad that the management of this house, pos- 
sibly acting on the suggestion we gave a few weeks 
since, has placed this notice at the head of its pro- 


rammes : 

ac The haste manifested by many of the audience to 
leave the theatre immediately preceding the termina- 
tion of the performance, renders the conclusion per- 
fectly inaudible to others desirous of hearing and 
understanding it, and Mrs. John Wood feels confident 
that her wish, that all will retain their seats till the fall 
of the curtain, will meet with consideration.” 

This notice is good, and we are glad to see that it had 
some effect, but a universal adoption of our suggestion 
that the doors be closed five minutes before conclusion, 
and no one suffered to pass out, is the only plan. Will 
not Mrs. Wood assert her pre: itive and enforce it ? 

On Fri night we dropped into Wallack’s to see 
“Ernestine” and a ‘Pretty Piece of Business,’ and 
were pleased to hear a very clever hit from Mr. Floyd on 
this point. A few moments before the conclusion of 
the last piece the audience, as usual, s to its feet 
for a race out. It was part of Mr. Fisher's final s h 
to say, “I have something to tell you,” when loyd 
interpolated, ‘‘Go on then and say it, don’t you see 
how patiently the audience is waiting?’ The people 
were appreciative, but it did not stay them in their 
ofan or cause them to push or squeeze a bit less in 


out, 
Niblo’s will run “Bel Demonio” for three weeks 
longer, and then Lucille Western tries her fortunes at 


this house. The Florences close their ent at 
Winter Garden on Satw » and on Dolly 
Davenport took a benefit, offering, among other attrac- 


tions, Heller, who juggled away the seven senses of the 

audience, and left crying for more. At his own 

Heller has been more than successful, and cer- 

y he deserves it. Among the nuMmerous professors 

of his art, whe have tried their fortunes in New York, 

he is, without question, the greatest, to say nothing of 

his pleasant way on the stage, his witty and humorous 

allusions, and his really superb playing on the piano- 
forte. 

Barnum is still doing the patriotic with Major Pauline 
Cushman, and has no reason to complain of tlie public 
response. Mdlle. Ernestine has fastened firmly on the 
affections of the Barnum-o-nians, and deserves their 
favor, for with the exception of Annetti Galletti, who 

in “Aladdin” at the Olympic, she is the 


is 
best danseuse on the American stage. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


«~The Grand Jury have been instructed 
em udge to co-operate with Mr. Oakey Hall, 
the District Attorney, and see what judicial action ought 
to be taken against the parties who seized the World 
and Journal of Commerce, for publishing the bogus 
proclamation. 

— The Hoboken ferryboat to Canal street, N. Y. 
has been discontinued, in of sonit dis 

ment with the New York Aldermen about the piers- 
The ¢ his Khan arrogance with which that branch of 
the Haps , known as the Stevens, treat their 
unfortunate serfs, the Hobokenese, is the wonder of the 
19th century. 

—— The Irish papers speak of the emigratfon té Am- 
erica as partaking more of a panic than deliberate choice. 
From the small port of Sligo alone nearly three thou- 
sand persons have sailed in five weeks for the United 
States. 


— There was @ ratification meeting of the Lincoln 
and Johnson Baltimore nomination at the Cooper Insti- 
tute on the evening of the 15th of June. 

— A Chicago jury lately awarded $10,000 to a man 
who had a} mantity of cotton burned while it was 
passing over the fitinois Central railroad. 


—— The peach crop of New Jersey will be far above 
the average this year. The yield promises to be larger 
than for many years past. Berries of all kinds will also 
be abundant. 


— Inspector Boole invited several reporters to in- 
spect the state of the roads on the 17th of June. They 
were handsomely entertained, and everything went off 
well. 

—— The anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill was 
Observed on the 17th of June, to a limited extent, down 
East. That battle was a miserable skirmish, if mea- 
sured by the doingsof to-day ; yet Carlyle said of it: 
“On Bunker Hill Democracy was announcing in rifle 
volleys death-winged, under her Star banner, to the 
tune of Yankee-doodle-doo, that she is born, and whirl- 
wind like, will envelope the whole world.”’ 

—— A large outdoor meeting was held in Union square 
on the 16th of June, to advocate the early closing move- 
ment. It was addressed by Dr. Cheever, Greeley, Par- 
son Beecher and other eminent men. 

— The oki issues of fractional currency are being 
mutilated by dishonest parties, who peel off the figures 
and neatly paste them on the $1 and $2 notes. Some of 


the latter have thus been altered to $50. The United 
tes Treasury does not redeem fractional currency 
jus mutilated. 














— The Supreme Court, eral term, ailirmed the 
| decision of Judge Barnard, legalizing the appointment 
| of the new Tax Commissioners, so t the old board 


may now be set down as fairly defunct. There is no 
| resort now for Messrs. Brown and Williamson short of 
| the Court of Appeals; but it is not at all likely that the 
| matter will ever reach Albany. The question may be 
considered as finally disposed of. 
| _—— Philip Tieman, of Cincinnati, has again challenged 
Kavanagh to ye Fa the championship of American 
| billiards. The challenge has been ly made and 
the deposit placed in the hands of Messrs. Phelan & 
| Collender. Mr. Ka h has signified his readiness to 
play any time in September next, thata suitable hall can 


provided. 
| South «~The Petersburg Ezpress of the 13th of 
June, just er Gen. Gillmore’s abortive attack on 
Petersburg, thus grandiloquently praises Gov. Wise: 
“Gen. Wise has ever been for defending the city of 
Petersburg. His brigade has lost 400 men in the fights 
| around the town. When placed in command here, he 
| proclaimed he would hold the place or fall with it. His 
| defence on the 9th proves him to be as good as his word. 
| The hero of Charleston will stand by him, so let none 
| fear. We'll trustin God and fight.” Recent events make 
| this somewhat farcical. 


Military.—The Army Appropriation bill, which ir 
now a law, equalises the pay, rations, etc., of all troops, 
whether colored or white, except in the matter of 
| bounty. On this point, it says that every person of 
| color who shall hereafter be mustered into the service, 
shall receive such sums in bounty as the President shal) 
order in the different States, and parts of the United 
States, not exceeding $100. 


—— The 16th New York Volunteer artillery, com- 
manded by Col. J. J. Morrison, headquarters at York- 
town, Va., is the largest regiment ever recruited in the 
United States, and has men in the following places: At 
Yorktown, 1,140; at Williamsburg, 735; at Gloucester 
Point, 147; at Bermuda Hundred, 270; putting up tele- 
graph, 50; with 148th New York volunteers, 46; with Ist 
New York mounted rifles, 272, transferred; with 85th 
New York volunteers, 45; with ht batteries United 
States artillery, 22; with army of the Potomac, 201, 
transferred; making a total of 2,928 men and 53 officers 


Pergonal.—The Rev. Sella Martin, a colored per- 
son, and formerly a slave, gave an interesting account 
of his experiences in England. He was very severe on 
the aristocracy, but said the people were in favor of 
the North. Among the remarkable circumstances cou- 
nected with “his history is the fact, that his preaching 
converted his former owner. He is a very fluent 
speaker, and his discourse was listened to by a large au- 
dience with marked attention. 

—— Charles G. Leland is said to be preparing a vol- 
ume on the “ derivation and history of American slang 
phrases,” 


—— Sejiora de Avellaneda, a Cuban poetess of cele- 
brity, is at present in this city. She has won a distin- 
guished name in cotemporary Spanish literature by her 
lyric and dramatic poetry, and by her romances, especi- 
ally the historical one ‘‘Guautemotzin,’’ the heroic de- 
pened of Mexican Independence against Hernando 


— Edmond About, the well-known French writer, 
has just been married to Mdlle. de Guillerville, a Nor- 
—_— heiress, at the Chateau de Roucheralles, near 

en, 


—— Richard Wallach has been re-elected Mayor oi 
Washington, by 971 majority. All the successful candi- 
dates profess to be Union men, of course. 

— A dispatch to the Cincinnati Commercial from 
Dayton says: ‘‘ That in response to a serenade, Mr. 
Vallandigham said he didn’t believe that there would be 
any attempt to arrest him, but should there be such a 
thing intimated he and his friends are prepared for 
such an emergency.” 


— Mr. Charles Holt, formerly of the Janesville 
Wis.) Gazette, has become associated with Mr. Landon 

the publication of the Quincy Whig and Republican. 
Mr. Richardson, late editor of the Whig, continues his 
connection with the paper. 

Obituary.—The notorious Bishop, Gen, Leondas 
Polk, who has just been killed in one of the Georgia 

ttles, was a West Point student. He graduated in 
1827, and was ordained a clergyman in 1831, and in 1838 
was made bishop of a diocese which consisted of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana. At the commence- 
ment of the rebellion he accepted a commission from 
Jeff Davis, and has been an active rebel. His career as 
a General was very unlucky. 


-—— Major Wilson Hubbell, 62d regiment, N. Y. V., 
Hagen | Zouaves), who was killed at Coal Harbor, was 

min Bridgeport, Conn. He was with the army of 
the Potomac in all their battles, and was a brave soldier 
and good man. 

— W. B. Leonard, who may be called the pioneer 
cotton manufacturer in this country, died a few days 
since of heart disease. The foundations of his first mill, 
located in Piymouth, Mass., he dug with his own hands. 
This mill was destroyed by the British during the war 
of 1812. In 1817 Mr. Leonard removed to Matteawan, 
and it was owing in a great measure to his untiring en- 
ergy and great executive ability that the immense cotton 
manufactures and machine shops of the Matteawan 
Company expanded from a small beginning to one of 
the largest interests of the kind in the State. During 
the 34 years he acted as agent of this company, it 
continued to pour its wealth in the form of large divi- 
dends into the pockets of its proprietors. Of the com- 
pany, which was composed of some of the ablest and 
most influential merchants of New York, such as Gard- 
ner and Samuel Howland, Phil? Hone, John Jacob 
Astor, etc., not one nowsurvives. Mr. Leonard was the 
first to introduce into the factories of this country the 
self. mules ; was the inventor of the first broad- 
cloth looms ; and to his inventive genius the cotton 
manuiactories are indebted for many of their most per- 
fect labor-sa machines. At | retiring from 
active business, he returned to the city, and was for 
many years the agent of the American Institute. Those 
who remember the brilliant fairs of the Institute, at the 
Crystal Palace, will remember the courtesy and energy 
of the moving spirit, who was never weary in working 
for the development of American industry and genius. 


—— Another of the strong men of Secessia is dead. 
Thomas Butler King, of Georgia, whose name is familiar 
to all who have known anything of the political history 
of the country for the last 30 years. Mr. King was one 
of the most active of the leaders of the Secession move- 
ment in his State. He was in Congress several years 
between 1839 and 1849. 

— The Northamptonshire peasant poet, John Clare, 
died on the 20th ult., in the Northampton Lunatic 
Asylum, and was buried in his native village on the 24th. 
He leaves behind him a wife and several children, and 
we understand that a collected edition of his poems will 
shortly be published for the benefit of his family. 


—— Mr. Charles Sealsfield, the American author and 
ular novel writer, died at an advanced age on the 
26th of May, at Solothurn, in Switzerland. Sealsfield, 
whose works are written in German, was for a certain 
time, in his branch, the “Great Unknown” of German 
literature, owing to the mystery with which he knew 
how to surround the authorship of his books. He had 
made himself a fortune with his pen, and had settled 
for about 20 years in Switzerland. 
— “The death of the Marquise de Barolo, of this 
place,”’ says a letter from Turin, ‘‘ has revived an inci- 
dent of interest to the literary world. In the house of 


life, and at his death left several unpublished writings 
in her possession. The heirs of Silvio Pellico claimed 
these works in order to publish them, though without 
success, but M. Briano, a friend of the author. being 
now provided with a regular authorization, is preparing 
to establish the rights of the family.” 

mutiny occurred 


d Offences.—A 
on eee ts 224 or The Emily Augusta, Strick- 
land, while proceeding tosea. Thecaptain was stabbed 
and the a knocked down and beaten. A boat's crew 
"from the Revenue Cutter off Quarantine boarded the 
ship and took the crew into custody, Capt. Strickland 
is y oe rously wounded. 





FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 


—— Mrs. Miller, the wife of a most respectable man, 
cut the throats of her two children and then her own, 


at Fishkill landing, on the 13th instant. Insanity the 
cause. 

— In Pittsburg, the other , & little boy, about 
six years old, becoming at a playmate, his 


junior by two years, actually p his eye out with 
arusty nail, and, not content with this, the young demon 
was deliberately proceeding to put out the other eye, 
when the little victim’s screams t assistance. A 
warrant was issued for the arrest of the offender, but 
his parents spirited him off to the country before the 
officers had time to secure him. 


— Lloyd W. Daniels, a rebel soldier, who violated 
his parole and joined the rebel army, bas been caught, 
convicted and sentenced to the Penitentiary in Albany 
for three years. 

—— An explosion happened on the 17th June in the 
Government arsenal at Washington. There were nearly 
1,000 workpeople in the building at the time; it is sup- 
posed that over 20 were killed. 


Poreign.—The Independence Belge, speculating on 
the chances of Napoleon’s son, now nine years of age, 
ever coming to the throne, recalls the remarkable his- 
torical fact that since Louis XIV. succeeded to the 
crown in 1643, a period of 220 years, no son of any 
French monarch has succee ed to the throne. Nepo- 
leon = not thank the journalist for the unpleasant 

er. 


—— On Monday, May 30, Louis Philippe Albert 
d’Orleans, Comte de Paris, the eldest hope of the 
Orleans family, was married to his first cousin, the 
Princess Isabelle of Spain, in the presence of a most 
illustrious company, including not only English nobility 
and foreign ambassadors, but many of the representa- 
tives of the old historic names of France, who still ad- 
here in loyalty and hope to the fallen fortunes of the 
Orleans dynasty. The marriage was celebrated in the 
Roman Catholic chapel at Kingston, where the Duc de 
Chartres was married last year. 


—— There were 36,000 blind people in Great Britain 
on the Ist Jan., 1864. With very few exceptions they 
were all of the indigent classes. 


—— Garibaldi reached his home in Caprera, after a 
voyage of tour days, in the Duke of Sutherland’s yacht. 
He is about to re-enter the Italian Parliament. 


The volunteer force of Great Britain now num- 
bers 163,000 effective men. It is the intention of the 
Government to increase it to 250,000. 


—— The Spaniards are contemplating the cutting of 
a canal around the rock of Gibraltar. 


—— The Spanish Cortes have passed a law empower- 
Ing the Government to make arrangements with the 
municipality of Madrid for the erection of a colossal 
bronze statue of Christopher Columbus in one of the 
public places of the city. It is proposed to inscribe on 
the pedestal the device of the Dukes de Veraguas, the 
great discoverer’s descendants, of which the tollowing 
is a translation: “To Castile and Leon, Columbus gave 
the New World.” 


—— The Masonic body of Paris was informed, at its 
last meeting, that the Emperor restored to it the tradi- 
tional right of electing its Grand Master. This an- 
nouncement was received with enthusiastic applause, 
and Marshal Magnan, who held his nomination by Im- 
peria! decree, was unanimonsly re-elected by the dele- 
gates of all the lodges present. 

—— Mr. Bright, in a recent speech, said that England 
was “the most merciless of all Christian countries.’”’ A 
prominent English journal admits this saying to be true. 
and, going back to the historical character of England 
in this respect, adds: ‘In the reigns of the Henrys 
500,000 subjects and citizens of England alone are com- 
puted to have been executed for the mere offence oi 
vagrant indigence. Even in the reign of Elizabeth an 
unemployed peasant was held liable to seizure and 
slavery. In the time of James IL, only 176 years ago, 
obnoxious citizens were sentenced to transportation 
wholesale, and sold by the Court to the courtiers, to be 
put up at auction as slaves in the plantations.” 


—— The people of Naples have been sending addresses 
and giving serenades to the Duke of Sutherland, who is 
in their city, for his co’ to Garibaldi. From Gib 
raltar, on the 3d of May, the Italian hero wrote this 
letter: 

“My Dear Frrenp—Having read in the London jour- 
nals that you and your friends have formed the generous 
intention to open a subscription in favor of myself anc 
children, I must let you know that it is impossible for 
me to accept it. It is, however, but one demand the 
more on the gratitude which { owe to you and to your 
noble friends for so much kindness. 

**Devotedly yours, 

“'Lo the Duke of Sutherland. G. GARIBALDI.” 

Art, Science and Literature.—Tbe¢ expenses 
of the British Museum for the current year are rated at 
£96,400, and £47,000 of this are swallowed up in salaries. 
The additions of books during the past year numbered 
36,000, and the average number of readers is 372 a day, 
each using 11 volumes. 

—— The Cornhill Magazine for June contains the last 
words of Thackeray. ‘I am sure,”’ he said, in the 
person of Denis Duval, “‘I bore but little malice, and, 
thank Heaven! never wronged a man so much as to be 
obliged to hate him afterwards. Certain men there 
were who hated me; but they are gone, and I am here, 
with a pretty clear conscience, Heaven be praised! and 
little the worse for their enmity.” 


— The “Anecdotal Memoir of Richard Whateley, 
Archbishop of Dublin,”’ now in the press, will, it is said, 
especially relate to the latter part of that distinguished 
prelate’s career, presenting his admirers with scraps 01 
his delightful conversation, his maxims, and much oi 
that store of ana which he had accumulated in a long 
lite devoted to religion and literature. 


— The translation of an important work is announced 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., ‘‘ Mazzini: his Auto- 
biography and Works.”” The work will be issued in 
small 8vo., a volume at a time. 


— It is again stated in literary circles that new 
volume of poems by Mr. Tennyson may be expected 
before the end of the year. 


—— An inventor has succeeded in chemically treating 
the pulp during the process of manufacturing paper in 
such a manner that when the paper is impressed upon 
the uninked types the chemical particles are crushed, 
and a perfectly black impression is the result. This dis- 
cards ink and rollers, and will convert a printing-office 
into a model of cleanliness, instead of what it is now. 
It will also enable the pressman to print from a continu- 


ous roll of paper. 

and .—A distinguished English phy- 
ay 5 own the difference in the av time of 
recovery from sickness between those who have been 
in the habit of using alcoholic drinks moderately and 
those who are total abstinents. The number who be- 
came itifected from the same exposure of those who 
used the alcohol was nearly two to one of the other, 
and the time of recovery double. 

— A prize fight came off at Oporto, C. W., lately, 
between two pugilists from Philadelphia, the one a 
Frenchman, named Tessot, and the other an Italian, 
named Cibloni. The contest lasted nine hours, d 





this lady, Silvio Pellico passed the last 20 years of his | 


which they fought 56 rounds. Cibloni was killed out- 
| right, and Tessot is in a hopeless condition, having been 
given up by his physician. 

— “Fancy,” Sydney Smith once said, while sitting 
quietly at the Deanery of St. Paul’s with some ladies, 
when he was told that one of the giraffes at the Zoolo- 
| gical Gardens had caught a cold, “fancy a giraffe with 

a sore throat!”’ 

— The Nain Jaune (Paris) relates the following 
| anecdote: “At the commencement of the winter two 
| journalists were in conversation at the opera. The one 
| ‘M. de X——, is abachelor, the other M. de Y , just 
| married. ‘ Well,’ said the one to the other, ‘how do 
you get along in your new condition?’ ‘Ah, my dear, 
there is nothing like being married! You cannot 
imagine how happy Iam. When I am at work my wife 





is at my side, and at the conclusion of each paragraph 
| I embrace her. 
| stand,’ was the happy retort of X— 


That is charming!’ «Now I under- 
, ‘why your sen- 
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teaces are 0 short.’ This conversation — a 
through Paris. From that time forth the articles e 
Y—— were consulted by as the thermometer 
of his conjugal felicity. two months the pore 
of M. Y-— was disjointed and short 
ey poy are to be found in 


signed with his name, oud" ! but a single par:- 
graph in the whole article! Poor woman, a divorce 
assuredly follow |’ ’’ 


-—— John Milton’s house, situated near the Barbiear, 
London, is to be demolished, to make room for city im- 
provements, 

—— A curious story is told of a Massachusetts colone!, 
who rode out one evening at dusk to establish his picket 
line. The men on the opposing sides could not distir - 
guish one another, but the rebels had a countersig?, 
** Mobile,” and seized everybody who did not say th: ¢ 
word, while our men on their part seized everybod / 
who did — on so that the result was that the rebe. + 
took six prisoners and we four, and the colonel esta! - 
lished his picket line, though he could not tell exact), 
where it was. . 


—— The New Yorkers have quite a zoolqgical colle - 
tion in the Central Park. the specimens a:0 
an English rabbit, an American Eagle, two Syrian broa: - 
tailed , a porcupine, one #x (the nint) , 
a pair of ves; a pair of swan-gegse, four you) 5 
fawns, three cygnets, two of curassaws, two per - 
lopes, a kinkajou, two macaws, five whistling ducks, « 
“‘oisota,”’ two trumpet cranes, a fine parrot, a brov u 
gallinule, and South American opossum. 


—— The Charleston Courier, 8. C., May 24th, has t).« 
follo queer paragraph: ‘*Two fast steamers we o 
launched from Nantes on the 3d of May for the rebels.” 
This slip of the printer evidently arises from copyi: x 
somewhat carelessly from a Northern newspaper. 


—— When a watch gets out of order in China a i 
stops, they say it is dead, and lose no time in getting « 
living one—which is one that will go. 


—— The Chicago Tribune calls the letter in whi 
Fremont accepts the nomination of the Cleveland (« 
vention, ‘‘ the last will and testament of the late J. 
Fremont.’’ Even in this view it is, in a political sen . , 
something like the last will of Rabelais: “I owe muc 
I have nothing; I leave the rest to the poor.”’ 


—— The Reese River Hotel has the fellowing amc 
other rules for the government of its boarders of t 
gold-digging persuasion: “‘Lodgers inside arise at fi @ 
A.M.; in the barn, at six o’clock; each man sweeps lis 
own bed; no quartz taken at the bar; no fighting 
lowed at the table; any one violating the above ru’ os 
will be shot.” 


—— Indiarubber collars, shirt wristbands and cu:'s 
are now quite the rage in London. 


—— A person living in London advertises that he! «s 
changed his name from Patrick O'Flaherty to “ie 
Vere,”’ and that in future he will be known as “ Albi rt 
Henry Benson de Vere.”” This throws Count de Joan? .s 
into the shade, 


—— Gold has been discovered in New Caledonia, c.19 
of the islands in the South Pacific Ocean 


—— They are making straw hats in Paris without any 
crown, its place being supplied by two falls of lace, vcil- 
ing the hair. 

—— An eye-fancier in a western journal writes thus 
learnedly of the mysteries: ‘It has often been said that 
a woman with a hazel eye never elopes from her husband, 
never chats scandal, never sacrifices her husband’s coin- 
fort for her own, never finds fault, never talks too much or 
too little, is always an entertaining, agreeable and lovely 
companion. ‘ We never knew,’ says a quilldriver, ‘but 
one uninteresting and unamiable woman with a hazel 
eye, and she had a nose, which looked, as the Yank«e 
says, like the little end of nothing whittled down to a 
point.’ The gray is the sign of shrewdness and tale1.'. 
Great thinkers and captains have it. In women it inc.- 
cates a better head than heart, The dark hazel is noble ia 
its significance, asin its beauty. The blue eye is admii «- 
vle, but may be feeble. The black eye, take care! Lox: 
out for the wife with a black eye! Such can be seen até 
the police office, generally, with a complaint against ti « 

battery.’’ 
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husband for assault and 


~— In his recent work, ‘Savage Africa,”’ Winwoc | 
Reade shows satisfactorily that the gorilla resembles 1! ; 
chimpanzee in travelling on all fours, in building nee’ , 
in attacking by biting, in assembling occasionally 
large numbers, in its docility when young, and in: 
differing so very materially trom our ancient friend, i > 
ourang-outang. He denies that gorillas beat their brea. . + 
as a signal for battle, that they carry off women to < .- 
mesticate them, or that they ever attack man withc 
provocati 


on. 

— Agentleman, in conversation, remarked to P: -- 

sident Lincoln, a short time since, that nothing cov. 1 
defeat him but Grant’s capture of Richmond, to be tv - 
lowed by his nomination at Chicago and acceptan: 
“ Well,” said the President, “I feel very much like t » 
man who said he didn’t want to die particularly, but £ 
he had got to die that was precisely the disease he weu A 
like to die of.”’ 





FOREICN NEWS. 


Tue news received from Europe during t!.« 
last week is both scanty and unimportant. The arm.:- 
tice between Germany and Denmark has been extend cd 
for another fortnight, and the probabilities are that tle 
question may be so patched up as to avoid a gene: a- 
war. Theo position of England is so peculiar and e:- 
barrassing as almost to paralyze her action, and inde: d 
render her advocacy positively disadvantageous to D: n- 
mark—her chief cards are to threaten Prussia with t).6 
loss of the Rhine, and Austria with that of Venetia. ia 
one respect the visit of Garibaldi has materially stren; h 
ened the British Ministry, as it shows how intens ‘y 
revolutionary the British nation is. 

The health of the Pope remains in a very critical ec: 
dition, although much reliance cannot be placed up. u 
the newspaper accounts, as all conversant with Vaticina 
politics understand. 

The French papers have a report that Mr. Sewa: d 
endeavored to influence the Papal Government to choo:..e 
Bishop Timon as Archbishop Hughes's successor,inste 4 
of Bishop McCloskey. 

Garibaldi has had a warning from some of his friends 
that Caprera is too exposed a residence for him, and 
that he might be carried off by Greek pirates employ: 4 
by Louis Napoleon or the Emperor of Austria. The 
great Liberator having been returned to the Italicn 
Parliament, he will reside part of his time in Turina. 
The wees ae he met in England was very distaste!:! 
to Victor uel, 

The French papers are very much pleased with the 
arrival of Maximilian and bis Empress in Mexico, aud 
trust it will soon enable them to withdraw from that 
expensive and false position. The policy, however, of} s 

ing around him such men as Santa Anna, Miramor , 
Almonte, and other well-known intriguantes, is mu hb 
canvassed, and pronounced very rous. The recep- 
tion the Imperial pair met with at Vera Cruz is con- 
sidered rather chilling, and calculated to raise gloomy 
fore 


Messrs. Hatz & Rucker, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, 218 Greenwich street, New York, among the valu- 
able articles furnished by them, supply the new and 
popular dentifrice, Sozodont. It is extremely prized, as 
imparting a delightful refreshing taste and feeling to the 
teeth, removing tartar and scurf, and reaching in its 
cleansiny course the interstices between the teeth and 
cavities of all kinds. It has been adopted and recon 
mended by the best dentists in the country, end cannot 
iail to give entire satisiaciion. 
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THE W4R iN VIRGINIA--VUTLER’S LINES SOUTH OF THE JAMES, WITH TROOPS IN POSITION NFAR OUR CENTRE, AWAITING AN ATTACK PREVIOUS TO THE ARRIVAL OF GRANT’S ARMY, JUNE 3.—Sxercuep sy ovr Artist, E. F, Muiixn. 
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SHERMAN'S CAMPAIGN IN GEOKGIA—TROOPS STARTING FROM RINGGOLD FOR THUY FRON., 








CHARGE OF THE CASH BRICADE ; 
At the Brooklyn Fair. 


BY DE TOLBIAC. 


Mais, comme 1’a dit Molitre, 
Qu’allaient ils aussi faire 
Tous, dans cette galire? - 
*Cross the river, ’cross the river,. 
Cross the river, onward | 
Up into Montague street 
Marched the eight hundred. 
‘‘Forward! the Cash Brigade! 
Go straight ahead!” he said. 
Into the Academy 
Marched the eight hundred. 


In marched the Cash Brigade ; 
Think you they were afraid 
That by some artless maid 
They would be plunder’d ? 
Theirs, but to go and view, 
Theirs, not a thing to do, 
Theirs, not to spend a sou, 
Thus through the Academy 
Strode the eight hundred. 


Ladies to right of them, 
Tadies to left of them, 
Ladies in front of them, 
Looked up and wonder’d ; 
Seeing they did not buy, 
None of the chances try ; 
Nothing would take their eye 
For nil admirari 
Thought the eight hundred. 


Tables to right of them, 
Tables to left of them, 
Tables in front of them, 
Piled up and lumber’d ; 
Taking no little space, 
Te nded with ch rmin , crace, 
By the créme of the pl we: 
Of none of which the face 
Struck the eight hundred. 
People to right of them, 


es ’ 
af Luch 


People in front of them, 
Weary and hunger’d ; 
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Pushing with all their might, 

Seemingly out of spite, 

As if ’twere their delight 

To cause at once the flight 
Of the eight hundred. 


‘* Anything here to eat?” 
‘Something, I entreat!” 
‘* Anything for a seat!” 
**T can’t stand on my feet!” - 
Each of them thunder’d ; 
No resource but to pace, 
This done with charming grace 
By ev'ry one, until 
Into a quiet place 
One of them blunder’d. 
Then sat they down—but not 
All the eight hundred. 


Seats all could not beget, 

’Gainst resting some were set, 

Much marching there was yet 
Others pretended ; 

Thanks to ail who did aid, 

Thanks to all who then made 

Strong efforts to persuade 


That these feuds should be stayed— 


The good entente render’d ; 
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For it was their intent, 
The next hours should be spent 
In peaceful merriment, 

And thus, in order, went 

Went the eight hundred. 


What was there else to see? 
What should their next move be? 
Asked, when the gallery 


Slowly meandered ; 
Hungry as they were all, 
Passed by table and stall, 
Passed by each ‘‘ waterfall,” 


Each of them wander’d ; 
But nought found they for all— 
All the eight hundred. 


People to right of them, 

People to left of them, 

People in front of them, 
Scrambled and thunder'd ; 

Hungry ones everywhere, 

Pushed the ladies there, 

| They that had stood so well ; 

| Back, from this splendid Fair, 

In contentment rare, 

Once more in open air, 








Before the Seeress. 
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Left, through the dense crowd, they 


Through Kitchen, stage and Hall, 
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BE. ¥F. WILLEN.—SEE PAGE 231. 








Dr. Kent's Offer of Marriage. 


March’d forth, in grim despair, 
All the eight hundred. 


| When can their mem’ry fade? 
At the wild trip they made, 
They themselves wonder’d : 
Forget the words they said, 
Honor the trip they made! 
Honor the Cash Brigade, 
Happy eight hundred! 


A Visit to a Fortuneteller. 
j BY LILLIE DEVEREUX UMSTED. 


Rosa TeMpLeTON sat alone in her room, her 
face buried in her hands, her heart lost in a mel- 
ancholy reverie. She was a young woman—only 
twenty-three—fair to look upon too, and yet she 
had already endured such suffering as does not 
often afflict one person in the course of a whole 
life. Three years ago she had been as happy a 
creature as ever lived ; the idolised darling of a 
home where her lightest will was law, with two 
fond parents, a stalwart brother and a sweet young 
sister tomake up the happy family ; surrounded 
by luxury, knowing that all belonging to her were 
respected and esteemed, herself the reigning belle 
of the town, a favorite with her young companions 
and adored by the young men, her position was 
indeed an enviable one, and she had enjoyed it to 
the full; naturally of a bright and cheerful dis- 
position, the present had been all sunshine, and 
the future had seemed all promise. The first 
shadow came in the failure of her mother’s health, 
but just a’ this trial began a new delight arose 
that made even this threatened sorrow for the 
time scem impossible—Rosa fell in love. She had 
had a score of suitors with whom she had laughed, 
and perhaps sometimes flirted, but not one had 
touched her heart, until she met Robert March- 
mont. From the moment when she first saw his 
handsome, manly face, and looked into his ear- 
nest eyes, up to the time when he whispered to 
her his strong, deep love, it was all a wild delight- 
ful dream, and life was such a golden aspect that 
sorrow and death seemed the greatest unrealities. 
3ut almost immediately after her happy engage- 
ment a new trouble came in the parting with her 
lover. Robert was junior partner in a large mer- 
cantile house, and at this time there arose a sud- 
den necessity for one of this firm to go out to 
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South America, to attend tothe affairs of a branch 
establishment, then involved in unexpected en- 
tanglement owing to the very sudden death of its 
ehief. Robert wasselected for this duty, and very 
reluctantly found himself compelled to start on a 
long and distant voyage, with no certainty of the 
pe-od when he might return. 

And now Rosa’s sorrows were fairly begun ; her 
lover gone, and the absorbing pleasure of his com- 
panionship removed, she woke to asad conscious- 
ness of what she had lost, to a realization of how 
dull life was after the removal of this last excite- 
ment, worst of all to a sudden knowledge of how 
desperately ill her mother was. It was even so; 
Mrs. Templeton, while yet appearing about her 
house much as usual, was suffering under a mor- 
tal illness, and before the weary weeks had elapsed 
between Robert Marchmont’s departure and his 
first letter Rosa wept on her mother’s deathbed. 

After this the other troubles came quickly. Mrs. 
‘Templeton was but taken from the evil to come. 
Her husband, all unsuspected by any one, had 
boon for some time on the eve of ruin, and before 
six months had past the crash came. The wealthy 
house of Adolphus Templeton & Co. went to ir- 
retrievable “smash,” and Rosa, the proud Rosa, 
knew that she was well nigh a beggar, saw that 
the papers were daily filled with denunciations of 
her father as a scoundrel, and heard his once 
honored name whispered with indignation and 
eontempt. Soon came a period of the darkest 
misery. Rosa found herself slandered by many 
of her former companions, and knew herself to be 
an object of dislike or of pity to those who had 
ence loved and esteemed her. The Templetons 
left their elegant house, and for a while lived in 
eheap lodgings, where, of course, none of their 
former friends could or would visit them. Here 
Rosa struggled on, teaching her little sister, try- 
ing to make their poor apartments comfortable, 
and doing what she could to cheer and encourage 
her father and brother. But it was hard work. 
Mr. Templeton fell into a more and more despon- 
dent state, until his mind at last fairly gave way 
under the shock, and it was only the horrible re- 
alization of a long haunting dread when he was 
discovered one morning dead in his bed, and by 
his own hand. 

Let us hurry over this dark period. Poor Rosa 
was indeed stricken on every side, bereaved of al- 
most everything that could make life desirable, 
end yet her sorrows were not over. Her brother 
Adolphus, who should have been the supporter 
and stay of the family in this dark hour, had 
proved himself wholly unequal to the task, and 
sank down utterly under his burdens. For two 
weary years Rosa clung to him and tried to re- 
strain him, to keep him back from the headlong 
path of vice into which she knew he was sinking, 
but it was in vain, Night after night that poor 
girl sat up to watch for his return from some 
drunken orgy, and day after day she tried to stim- 
ulate him to reformation. It was all of no avail, 
‘ ao fell deeper and deeper, until his death in the 
agonies of mania-d-potu was a relief to every one 
but his poor desolate sister. 

So the three years wore on, Rosa and her little 
sister Lily were alone in the world, and almost 
penniless. ‘The remnants of her mother’s fortune 
which had been left from the wreck, and which 
had sustained them in this past time of darkness, 
had all been absorbed in the last two dreadful 


years, and when the funeral expenses for poor | 


Adolphus were paid Rosa had only two hundred 
dollars in the world with which to face the future. 
Had not her sorrows, indeed, been almost unpar- 
alleled? Mother, father and brother all dead, two 
ef them by such horrible deatlis; wealth, posi- 
tion, honor, all lost ; surely she had lived through 
already trouble enough for a lifetime. Yet she 
was still young, and as I have said, still hand- 
some. 


lines on the corners of her mouth that told of suf- 
fering ; but what her face had lost in softness it 
had gained in experience, there was‘something of 
tho noble look of the faithful martyr now in her 
large sad cyes, and on her brow was the crown of 
those who can “ suffer and be strong.” 

Rosa’s first act after her brother’s death was to 
remove to other lodgings, where two very small 
rooms would suffice for herself and Lily. They 
were retired and out of the way, but they were 
cheap and they were clean, and had a pleasant 
look-out. Once settled here, her next step was to 
seek employment. 
eddition to their slender means by turning one of 
her former accomplishments to account in coloring 
photographs, and she now made this her regular 
employment, earning by it enough to suffice for 
her own and Lily’s small wants, and leave their 
two hundred dollars for the present untouched. 

And all this time where was Robert Marchmont ? 
Ah! you may well ask, for in the answer to that 
question lay the last drop of bitterness in Rosa’s 
already overflowing cup. She had heard from 
him regularly during the first year, but after that 
a strange silence had come, and for eighteen 
months she had received no word or letter from 
him. She knew that he was still away, he had 
never returned to the city, but gradually, as the 

vecks passed away without any reply to her last 
letter—that letter in which she had told him ofher 
‘ather’s death and dishonor, and offered to release 
him from his engagement—the conviction came 
slowly home to her heart that he loved her no 
longer, he had forgotten the lovedream that had 
been so brief, and was glad to be released from 
the irksome ties that bound him to the bankrupt’s 
daughter. Here was the sorrow that had told 
more than any other on Rosa’s brave heart, for it 
deprived the future of all hope. Often and often 
when she lay awake at night, depressed with care 
and wellnigh despairing, she would have been glad 
to dic, had not the quiet breathing of her sleeping 
sister reminded her of one great duty she yet had 
is life. j , despite all her sorrow, a 
fami hope 





Her face, it is true, had lost the girlish | 
youndness it stillretained at twenty, the glad light | 
had died out of her eyes, and there were faint | 


She had already earned some | 


that some day Robert Marchmont must return, 
and at last she might hope to look upon his face 
again, that face one sight of which she so longed 
for, that face without which all scenes of gaiety 
and all places of amusement would have been alike 
blank. 

But recently a new element had appeared in 
Rosa’s life ; the physician, Dr. Kent, who had at- 
tended Adolphus in his last illness, was a middle- 
aged man, reserved and cold in manner, but with 
a good, true heart. He had watched Rosa in her 
untiring attendance on her wretched brother, her 
maternal kindness to her little sister. He knew 
all her past history, and at last there sprang up 
in his mind a desire to have her for his wife. He 
had long looked for such a companion as might be 
fit to share his weaith and his high position, and 
here at last he fancied he had found one. So 
when Rosa and Lily had been a short time settled 
in their new quarters, he called one evening, and 
requesting an interview with Rosa alone, astonish- 
ed her by his formal proposal. Rosa was taken 
completely by surprise. 

“* This is so unexpected,” she faltered ; ‘‘ I know 
not what to say.” 

** Miss Templeton,” replied Dr. Kent, with some 
severity, for he had supposed that of course she 
would eagerly accept his proposal, ‘I am sorry if 
T have startled you. But, remember, this is a very 
grave subject. I will take you and your sister to 
my home, I will try to make you a good husband, 
and Lily shall be my sister as well as yours.” 

** You are very kind,” Rosa exclaimed, touched 
by his offer to her sister as well as herself. ‘‘ But 
indeed you must allow me time to consider the 
matter.” 

The doctor rose, a good deal offended at this 
want of alacrity. . 

“Very well,” he said. ‘I will give you three 
days ; but, remember, if you rashly reject my suit 
it wijl be final. I shall never renew the offer.” 

**Oertainly not,” replied Rosa, rather haughtily, 
“T am no girlish coquette, Dr. Kent, to trifle with 
a proposition so complimentary ; I assure you my 
decision also will be final.” 

So the doctor went away, and Rosa dropped her 
head down on her hands and indulged in a hearty 
burst of tears. How this wooing, cold as it was, 
recalled Robert Marchmont’s impetuous court- 
ship ; how it brought back again that scene she 
had so often tried to banish, where, almost with- 
out words, that first passionate love was avowed! 

But now, how was she to answer this question, 
what reply should she make to the stern physician ? 
This was the question that still remained unan- 
swered on the second morning at the period when 
my story opens. She did not love him, no! that 
she was sure of, and she did love Robert March- 
mont yet. Yes, that she could not deny ; despite 
his neglect, his cruelty, for aught she knew his in- 
fidelity, her heart still longed unutterably for one 
kind word from him, and she felt that no other 
image could ever take the place of that oie in- 
delibly impressed on her memory. But, then, 
Dr. Kent would be very kind, and had she the right 
to refuse? She was not alone; had she been by 
herself she would have infinitely preferred her 
present life, hard asit was, to marriage with a man 
she did not love, but for Lily’s sake was not this 
her duty? He would be kind to Lily as well as to 
her, he would give her the advantages she ought 
to have on entering life. Was it not manifestly 
| her duty to sacrifice her own wishes for the sake 
| of that darling child? These were the questions 
perpetually presenting themselves. She would 
| think of Lily and then she would half decide in 
| the affirmative, yet the moment she contemplated 
| the idea of being that man’s wife she could not 
repress an involuntary shudder, while again she 
seemed to hear, as in a dream, Robert March- 
mont’s words of love. 

So Rosa sat for nearly an hour, lost in sad 
reverie, her work lay neglected beside her ; some- 
how it seemed to be as if she could not do any- 
thing while this question remained undecided, and 
yet how should she decide it ? How choose between 
duty andinclination? This was the debate repeat- 
ing itself in her poor head until it seemed as if 
she should go mad. 

It was still running on when she at last roused 
herself, and determining that at least present 
duties should not be neglected, turned to her 
labors on the photographs. She had brought a 
| package from the store the morning before ; they 
| still remained wrapped up in a piece of newspaper 
| as she had brought them. She took them up to 

untie the string, and in doing so her eye fell ona 
| portion of the paper around them. It was one of 
| those advertisements of astrology which daily 
prove to the world how much of superstition still 
| lingers in the nineteenth century. It was as 
| follows : 
| “Madanie Beam, Clairvoyant, can be consulted 
| on all important events of life. Advice invaluable 
| in all cases of love and marriage. Ladies, 25 
| cents ; gentlemen, 50 cents. ce, — Seventh 
Avenue. 
Rosa read it as if fascinated, laughed at her 
| own folly in the impression it made upon her, and, 
| at last, with a sudden desperation, started up, 
put on herhat and shawl, and went out with the 
advertisement in her hand. It was a damp, dis- 
agreeable March day, the streets were very wet, 
| the air heavy, the heavens sombre, as she hurried 
| on, with her veil down, through the long streets 
that*led from her own home to the distant 
avenue. As she went she smiled every now and 
| then at her own folly in what she was about to do. 
| But it seemed to her as if anything, any advice, 
| however humble, would be a relief in this crisis of 
| her fate. She did not believe in this absurd hum- 
| bug, of course ; she had no reliance whatever upon 
| any such nonsense, but at least it would be amus- 
ing to hear what the clairvoyant would say, 
| Twenty-five cents was not much, and, perchan.e, 
| some ray of light might come to her that would 
enable her to see her way in this hour of. inde- 
| cision. 











at last the Mmmon-looking door, which bore upon 
it the name of “‘ Madame Beam.” Drawing her veil 
closer, Rosa rang the bell, and stepped inside ; a 
slatternly servant-girl answered the summons by 
screaming from the top of the stairs : 

“Do you want Madame Beam ?” 

** Yes,” answered Rosa, her heart beating in 
spite of herself. 

“Then walk up here.” 

Rosa ran upstairs, and was shown into a dingy 
back parlor, where she was told to wait a few 
moments. ‘This was anything but imposing ; 
there surely were no mysterious adjuncts to work 
upon the feelings, and the wretched room, the 
.odor of a dilapidated breakfast that pervaded it, 
served certainly rather to inspire contempt than 
awe. On the walls were sundry certificates in 
various handwritings, setting forth that Madame 
Beam had foretold various matters of life and 
death, which had afterwards turned out in exact, 
accordance with the predictions. But the hand- 
writing of most of these was decidedly mean, the 
composition vulgar, and Rosa turned away with 
another smile at her own folly. 

Just at this moment the dirty servant-girl again 
appeared, and ushered Rosa into Madame Beam’s 
office. It was a small dark room, containing a 
couch, covered with a dark calico quilt, two 
chairs and a table, on which lay a greasy pack of 
cards. In one of the chairs sat the mysterious 
clairvoyant, dressed in a forlorn calico dress, an 
old straw hat and a green veil. This, then, was 
the dispenser of life and death, the gifted being 
who could reveal the past and predict the future. 

‘* Sit down,” she exclaimed to Rosa, pointing to 
the vacant chair. “Sit right down. Now, I tells 
fortunes two ways—twenty-five cent way you can 
ask only two questions ; dollar, and you can ask 
anything you like, and I'll tell your life, past and 
to come; which way will you have, twenty-five 
cent way or dollar way ?” 

**Twenty-five cent way,” answered Rosa, her 
breath nearly taken away by the woman’s ra- 
pidity. 

“Tm always 
Madame Beam. 

‘**There’s the money,” and Rosa tossed her the 
requisite quarter. 

** Now cut these cards, if you please ?” 

Rosa cut the cards, laughing the while behind 
her veil, and then Madame Beam began as she 
picked up the pasteboards to run off the fortune 
with a volubility of which it is impossible to give 
any adequate idea, 

** You've cut very good cards, mum; you’ve had 
a great deal of trouble in your past life, a great 
deal, but you are going to have a great deal of 
success ; your future life will be full of good luck. 
There’s no sickness nor death threatening any 
one that’s near to you: and there’s a gentleman 
coming to see you from over the water.” 

At this Rosa’s heart beat, and her attention to 
the woman’s rapid utterance was redoubled. 

“Cut the cards again, mum,” said the clair- 
voyant, ‘and I'll tell you about him.” 

Rosa cut them, and she went on: 

**He’s a fair gentleman, and his heart is very 
much inclined towards you; he is coming a great 
way from over the water, and he will be here in 
three days.” 

* Cut again, mum.” 

Rosa obeyed, and she began again: 

**There’s another gentleman, a dark man, of a 
jealous disposition, who also thinks very much of 
you ; you will see him to-morrow, but I advise you 
to beware of him. Now, mum, let me look at 
your left hand.” 

Rosa held out her palm as requested, and on 
this text Madame Beam went on glibly : 

“You’ve had very much trouble I see here, 
mum, a great deal of trouble, but you'll have 
success and prosperity in the future. You'll be 
married once, mum, and you'll have five children ; 
you'll live to a good old age, and you'll have no 
sickness nor death for many years to come. Now, 
mum, you may ask me two questions.” 

Then as Rosa hesitated she went on : 

‘Perhaps you'd like to know about that fair 
young man, mum. I'll tell you anything about 
him you wish to know. Perhaps you'd like to 
know if he loves you, would you ?” 

** Yes,” faltered Rosa. 

*« Well, then, mum, be good enough to fix your 
mind upon him, and cut the cards, fix your mind 
entirely upon him, mum.” : 

Rosa did so, her heart was full of one thought— 
‘Robert, Robert, Robert,” in a wild, yearning 
cry, as she cut those absurd pasteboards. The 
fortuneteller ran them over. 

**Yes, mum, he loves you very much, and you 
will know it in a week and a half from this time. 
Any other question, mum ?” 

‘** Shall I say No or Yes to the proposal that has 
been made to me?” asked Rosa, with a smile at 
her own credulity. 

** Say No, mum, or you'll have a great deal of 
trouble,” responded the oracle, and Rosa left the 
room to make way for a common-looking man who 
was awaiting his turn. ‘ 

Once out in the street Rosa found her head 
fairly in a whirl ; the woman had spoken so rapidly, 
she had hit so near the truth, that spite of her 
own good sense the words had made an impres- 
sion upon her. She knewto be sure that the story 
of some one coming over the water was stereotyped, 
and the dark man and the fair man pretty sure to 
be right if a lady had any admirers at all, since 
they would all range themselves under the de- 
nomination of dark and fair; yet still, despite the 
innate conviction that it was all humbug, Rosa 


paid in advance,” continued 





was sufficiently impressed to come to one decision 
—she would not accept Dr. Kent. Perhaps the 
walk in the fresh air and the stimulant to her 
mind of her recent interview had helped her to 
| look at the question more rationally, but the con- 

viction came upon her with perfect clearness that 
| it Was not her duty to marry a man s0 uttesly re- 


up, when she would think Reflecting somewhat in this wise, Rosa reached | pugnant to her; and looking sbove all earthly 


comfort, she felt sure that the God who made her 
would not leave her to do this violence to her nature, 
and that he would surely still sustain her as He 
had in the past. 

So Rosa had,decided, and she drew a long 
breath of relief as she entered once more her 
rooms and turned with new energy to her task. 
Nor could she help cherishing the hope that the 
fortuneteller’s words inspired, and while she 
worked away at her monotonous labors her heart 
could not help rejoicing as if it had indeed some 
hope. 

The next day, when Dr. Kent came far his 
answer, Rosa made it a very decided though cour- 
teous refusal. He was astonished, incredulous, 
and finally very angry ; so that poor Rosa, while 
regretting the mortification he suffered, could not 
help feeling that she had done well in not trusting 
herself to this man, who, if he could show so 
much temper to her now, would scarcely have 
been a very amiable husband. 

So the two sisters went on together as usual, 
the days slipped by, even the third day that the 
fortuneteller had said should bring back the fair 
young man, and no event occurred to ‘prove to 
Rosa that she had done well. She even began 
sometimes to fear that she had made a foolish 
mistake when she realised what she could not but 
admit, that she had been, largely influenced by 
what that foolish woman had said. Yet, still firm 
in that reliance on a higher power that had never 
deserted her, she tried to struggle bravely on. 

It was Sunday, a mild, pleasant spring day, 
rather more than a week after Rosa’s visit to 
Madame Beam, and the sisters were coming home 
from the quiet church which they were in the 
habit of attending. Their way lay for a short dis- 
tance through Fifth avenue, and they were hurry- 
ing along the crowded thoroughfare which was 
now anything but the favorite promenade it had 
once been to Rosa. She had her veil down, the 
crape veil she still wore for her brother’s death, 
but it was not so thick but that her handsome 
features could be seen through it clearly enough 
to elicit some admiring glances from the gay 
loungers. But this was a sort of homage no 
longer pleasing, and Rosa hurried on and had 
almost reached the cross street leading to her 
home when she caught a glimpse of a face that ac- 
tually for an instant held her spellbound where 
she stood. Yes, there was Robert Marchmont! 
She knew him at once, though ; he looked older, 
and he was bronzed and bearded—he was coming 
directly towards her, and on his arm leaned a 
beautiful and elegantly dressed woman. 

Poor Rosa, to save her life she could not stir for 
one wild moment, while all the blood in her hody 
rushed to her heart and left her pale and trembling. 
Where was her pride and her dignity? Gone, 
hopelessly gone for those few seconds. She could 
not do anything but look at him, her long lost 
one, with wide staring eyes, and he came on 
laughing gaily until he was close beside her, then 
his eyes met hers, and he grew almost as deadly 
white as she was. Yes, under the brown skin the 
strong man grew fearfully pale with the influence 
of uncontrollable emotion. 

“My God! Miss Templeton!” he exclaimed, 
and with a rapid motion, dropping the arm of his” 
astonished companion, he sprang to her side. 

**Rose! Miss Templeton!” he faltered, in a 
voice husky with agitation, ‘‘ Where do you live? 
May I come and see you?” 

Rose answered as well as she was able, giving 
the number of her house and an assent she could 
not help making glad. 

“This evening, then,” he murmured, and 
raising his hat he was gone, and Rosa had walked 
on again. ; 

Yes! it was indeed no dream, that was Robert 
Marchmont, true as ever, and Rosa went back 
to her little rooms in a state of excitement that 
utterly bafiles description. How long the time 
seemed to evening, and yet how soon evening 
came, when once again Robert and Rosa were 
alone together. 

He sprang up the stairs to her room, and then 
as she rose to greet him he met her with out- 
stretched arms. 

‘*My love! my darling! my own Rosa!” and 
Rosa did not resist as he clasped her in his arms. 

**You love me still?” he asked, after the first 
wild moment was over. 

** Yes, Robert, always. And you?” 

** You know I have always been true !” 

** And why have you not written to me ?” 

‘‘My dear, you heard of that journey into the 
interior and then my long illness, did you not? 
And I never received your dreadful letter offering 
to release me, until just before I set sail for 
home.” 

** And the lady who was with you this morning ?” 

‘* My new sister-in-law, John’s wife ; only think 
that John should have grown old enough to get 
married vile I was away.” 

**Wher did you return?” 

** Nearly a week ago, and I have tried ever since 
to find you in vain.” 

So it was all explained, and they were wonder- 
fully happy, and when Rosa told about her visit to 
the Clairvoyant, although Robert laughed at her, 
how thankful he was for her decision. 

After this I don’t think there is much more to 
tell; Robert was rich, and Lily would have as 
happy # home with him as with Dr. Kent, so Rosa 
and he were married, and part at least of the for- 
tuneteller’s predictions were verified, though I 
am not quite certain if the statement as to the 
number of olive branches is correct, as I have had 
no bulletin from the family in the last two years. 


PopunaTion or THE Wortp.—A Berlin pro- 
fessor finds that Europe contains 72,000,000 inhabitants; 





Asia, 720,000,000 ; Africa, 89,000,000 ; America, 200,000,000 ; 

and Polynesia, 2,000,000—total, 1,283,000,000. Of this 

little crowd about 32,000,000 die in each year, which is 

| 87,671 a day, or 61 per minute. Another professor cal- 

| culates that $6.627,443,275,075,555 people have lived on 
the earth since the creation. 
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PICTURES. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 
I. 
Taking a little Row on the River. 
A BREEZE sweeps lightly across the Zee, 


And rocking my boat, while lazily 
I dip the oars to a whistled tune. 
1. 


The Town Olock in the Church Steeple. 
Yonder gray turret against the sky 
Stands like a tower of olden time : 
I rest on my oars, and there floats me by 
The musical ring of its sweet bell-chime. 


Im. 
Time to Go Home. 


I heed the warning, and row for the shade 
Of the woody hills, that in beauty stand 
Just as they stood in olden days, 
And my boat-prow cuts in the yielding sand. 


Iv. 
Through the Woods in the Dark. 
I fasten my boat to a mossgrown beam, 
To part from the river my spirit grieves ; 
But a soft rill, under the moon’s white gleam, 
Lights me along+hrough a land of leaves. 


The Guif Between Them. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


- 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


ExizasetH Mewien was home again—home 
under her husband’s roof, for ever at home in his 
heart. She sat in her dressing-room. The au- 
tumnal sunshine came through its windows, with 
arich, golden warmth. A hickory wood fire filled 
the room with additional cheerfulness, which was 
scarcely needed, for that awful chill had left her 
heart for ever. A few days of supreme happiness 
had given back the peachlike bloom to her check 
and the splendor to her eyes. Full of content- 
ment, all the generous impulses of her character 
rose and sweHed in her bosom, till she longed to 
share her heaven with anything that was cast 
down or unhappy. The door between her room 
and Elsie’s boudoir was open, and through it she 
eould hear a soft, pleading voice amid a struggle 
of sobs and tears. Prompted by tender sympathy, 
Elizabeth half rose from her easy-chair, but fell 
back again, murmuring : 

‘No, no, she will best find her way to his heart 
alone. God help her to be frank and truthful.” 

Still she listened, and her beautiful face grew 
anxious, for the sternness of her husband's voice, 
in answer to those feeble plaints, gave little hopes 
of conciliation. Directly Mellen came through the 
boudoir and sat down on a couch near his wife, 
shading his face with one hand, not wishing her 
to see how much he was disturbed. Elizabeth 
arose then, bent over him, and softly removed 
the band from his eyes. 

“For my sake; Grantley,” she said, “for my 
sake.” 

Generous tears filled her eyes, pleading tender- 
ness spoke in her voice. Her lips, tremulous with 
feeling, touched his forehead. 

“Por my sake, Grantley.” 

Mellen lifted his eyes to hers—a mist, such as 
springs from the unshed tears of a strong man, 
softened them. She fell upon her knees by his 
side, laid her head upon his bosom with soft mur- 
murs of thankfulness which no living man could 
have resisted. 

Melien folded her close, and touched his lips to 
her ferehead with tender reverence. . 

** For your sake, my beloved; what is there that 
I would not do for your sake ?” 

‘And this forgiveness is perfect,” she ques- 
tioned. . 

“The fault from this nour is forgotten, sweet 
ae was terrible—more terrible than you dream 
of, When I tell you that she had engaged herself 
secretly to Thomas Fuller, even your mercy may 
be qualified.” 

Elizabeth withdrew from her husband’s arms 
and bowed her lovely face for a moment in sad 


looked like a girl of twelve pretending woman- 
hood. 

When Tom came in she uttered a sudden cry 
and flung up her hands and dropped them in a 
loose clasp over her face, which flushed under 
them like a rose. 

Tom walked straight to the touch, drew one of 
the fragile gilded chairs close to it, and sat down. 

**Don’t—don’t—go away. It’s cruel. I shall 
faint with shame,” she cried, trembling all over. 

** Not till you have answered me a few questions,” 
said Tom, firmly. ‘‘ Questions that I have a right 
to ask and you must answer.” 

Elsie drew the little hands slowly from her face 
and looked at him. The blue eyes—grown larger 
from illness—opened wide, her lips parted. That 
was not the lover she had trifled with and domi- 
neered over, She was afraid of him, and shrunk 
away close to the wall. 

‘Elsie, one word,” said Tom, pressing a hand 
firmly on each knee and bending towards her. 

Her lips parted wider, and she watched him 
with the glance of a frightened bird when a cat 
looks in at the door of its cage. 

‘*You have come to torment me,” she faltered. 

“Torment you! I! It isn’t in me to do that. 
Torment! I do not know what it is.” 

** Well, what do you want of me then ?” 

** What do I want, Elsie, dear? What do I want? 
Nothing but God’s truth, and that I will have ?” 

Elsie’s eyes grew larger, and the flush of shame 
left her face. 

**T can’t—I can’t tell you the truth, Tom Fuller, 
now. Elizabeth, she can say enough to make you 
ready to kill me, but I would rather die than talk 
of it.” 

**T know all that Elizabeth can tell me,” said 
Tom, resolutely. 

** What did you come for, then ?” 

**To ask this one question: Did you love thar 
man ?” 

A shiver of disgust ran through her and broke 
out in her voice : 

“Love him! No! At first it seemed as if I 
did ; but after I saw what he was and how he lived, 
it was dreadful, I hated him so.” 

**But how came you married to him ?” 

**T don’t know ; I never could tell. It was when 
we went on that picnic. He asked me to walk with 
him. It was good fun to set you all wondering, 
and I went. He took me down the hill and towards 
the beach, close by the tavern. We had been fiirt- 
ing for weeks then in New York and bere, for he 
always met me when I went out to walk or ride, or 
anything ; but I never thought of marrying him 
in earnest, upon my sacred word. Well, that day, 
just as we came to the tavern, he said, ‘Let us 
stop a moment and get married ; there is a clergy- 
man in here.’ 

‘*T didn’t believe him, and said so. ‘Come in 
and see for yourself,’ was his answer. I went in 
laughing. A gentleman sat in one of the rooms, 
and Mr. North’s mulatto servant, who was saunter- 
ing about the door when we came up, followed us 
in. I don’t know what possessed me. Perhaps 
for the minute I loved him ; it seemed to me that 
Imust stand up when the strange man arose. He 
only said a few words, and before I really believed 
it was a true ceremony the man said I was Mr. 
North's wife, and wrote out a paper, which I drop- 
ped, thinking thet I should be really married if I 
took it, but whieh Mr, North picked up, saying I 
did not know its value.” 

“The scoundrel! The infamous, double-dyed 
scoundrel!” cried Tom. ‘ But youdidn’t love him 
—you didn’t love him ?” 

“No,” said Elsie, shaking her head. ‘I tried 
my best to get away from it all, but it was of no 
vse. Then he petted me so, and told me how 
beautifully we would live somewhere in Europe, 
and I thought him so rich. But it was my money 
he meant to use. He thought that half of uncle’s 
property was mine, and when [I told him how it 
was, oh, I won’t tell yeu how rude he became. 
Just after he told me about: that other person.” 

Elsie broke off here, and covered her face with 
both hands again. Tom saw the scarlet glow 
where it shot up to her temples and bathed her 
white throat, and gave his hands one hard grip in 
a wild desire to strike something. 

“There comes a question,” he said, hoarsely ; 
*¢ did you leave him ?” 

** Yes, yes ; that very hour.” 

** And never saw him again ?” 

* “Never but once; and then I ordered him out 


thoughtfulness. Then she looked up, smiling. of the house.” 


faintly. 
‘‘Elsie is so thoughtless—she does not mean the 
wrong she does poor Tom—still we must not be 
unmerciful, so once more let us forgive her wholly 
—without reservation.” 
Aknock at the door disturbed them. 


was close behind her. 

“ Blizabeth, I’ve come back. It was no use 
trying to.stay in that confounded city; to save my 
life I couldn't do it,” he said, pushing by the 
pretty mulatto and closing the door upon her. 
“Can I see her now—only for once, you know ?” 

Elizabeth blushed crimson. 

‘Oh, Tom, you don’t know your—” 

“Yes, I do know.” 

* And still wish to see her?” 

**Why not? of course I do; because one—in- 
fernal villain—excuse me, I won’t talk. Where is 
she ?” 


Elizabeth, a little shocked and quite taken by | 
.Surprise, glanced towards the blue bougoir. In 


Tom strode and shut the door resolutely after 
him. 

Lying upon a couch, over which that pale mar- 
ble statue was bending with its cold lilies in mock- 
ing purity, lay a pale little creature, covered with 
a pink eider-down quilt, which but half covered a 
morning dress of faint azure; quantities of deli- 
cate Valenciennes lace fluttered, like snowflakes, 
around her wrists and bosom, and formed the 


peingisl material of a dainty little cap, under 
which her golden tresses were gathered. She 


It was | 
. Victoria, who came to announce Mr. Fuller, who 


‘* Because you hated him so?” 

Tom seized both her hands as he asked this 
question, and wrung them til! she could scarcely 
keep from crying out-with the pain. 
| “Oh, how I did hate him!” she’ exclaimed, 
shuddering. 

‘ Elsie,” said Tom, ‘look into my face, straight 
into the eyes.” 

She obeyed him, with a look of piteous appeal. 

** Did you ever love me ?” 

Her hands were locked together, she lifted them 
| up with more of energy than he had ever witnessed 
| in her before. 
| Did you?” repeated Tom, and a glow came 

into his face. 2 
| ** Yes.” 

The word had scarcely left her lips when Tom 
| flung the gilded chair back and fell on his knees, 
| gathering her up in his arms with a wild outburst 

of feeling. 
| Then I'll be d——hung and choked to death if 





| anything on God’s beautiful earth keeps me from | 


marrying you!” 

| She elgpg to him, she lifted her quivering lips to 

| his. 

‘Say it again, just once, darling!” cried ‘iom, 
shaking back his tawny locks with energy. “Is 
this love downright, honest, whole-hearted love ?” 

“ Yes, yes y= 

**God bless you, darling! 
about what time did it begin ?” 

She answered him honestly, but with a faltering 


And when was it? 


i voice ; 


“Oh, Tom, I’m afraid it wasn’t till afte: you got 

sorich. Don’t think hard of it ; I do love beautiful 
things so much—but indeed, indeed I love you 
more.” 
“Then I’m glad the old covey left me all h's 
money. Idon’t care a d——a red cent why you 
love me, only I must be sure that it’s a fixed fact. 
Now I'll go straight out and tell Bessie.” 

Elsie turned cold. 

Oh, Tom, she’ll never consent to it.” 

“Won't she! I'd just like to know why ?” 

** And my brother, he is so cold, so unforgiving.” 

“Is he? then I'll take you away to a warmer 
climate. But don’t believe it ; he’s proud as a race- 
horse, but you'll find him a trump in the end.” 

**Don’t go yet, Tom, I am afraid they will—” 

_ “No, they wont,” cried Tom, and away he went 
into Elizabeth’s sitting-room, with tears sparkling 
in his eyes and a generous flush in his face. 

Mellen,” he said, wringing Grantley’s hand, 
“IT want to be married to-morrow, and carry her 
away.” 

“Fuller, what is the meaning of this?” de- 
manded Mellen, pained and surpxised, while 
Elizabeth stood up aghast at this sudden out- 
burst. 

“Tt means just this, Mellen, I don’t care a tin 
whistle for what has gone before, and I feel strong 
enough to take care of anything that may come 
after. Your sister loves me, and I love her, that’s 
enough. I am satisfied, and—there—that’s 
enough. The whole thing is a family secret, and 
who is going to be the wiser. I only hope they 
have dug the fellow’s grave deep enough, that’s 
all.” 

“But, Fuller, have you reflected ?” 

‘Reflected! I’ve done nothing else for a week, 
and this is just what it has brought me to. So 
give us your hand.” 

Elizabeth came up to Tom, put her arms around 
his neck, and burst into tears. 

“That’s the time o’ day,” shouted Tom. 
‘*Silence gives consent ; now just give us a good 
brotherly grip of the hand, Mellen, and it’s all 
right.” 

- Tom folded one arm around his cousin, and 
held out the other a second time, Mellen took it 
in his, wrung it warmly, and left the room. 

**Just go in and comfort her a little, Bessie, 
poor darling, she’s afraid you wont consent.” 

‘* Generous, noble fellow,” said Elizabeth, kiss- 
ing him with warmth; “but where will you go? 
what will you do? It is all so very sudden.” 

**Do! what on earth can I do but love her like 
distraction? Go! any place where she can find 
life and fun, plenty of shopping. Paris, isn’t that 
a nice sort of place for pretty things? I think 
we'll go to Paris first. But, I forgot, Rhodes’s 
daughter, thé old maid, is waiting for you down- 
stairs. Victoria would have told you if I hadn’t 
shut her out.” 

Elizabeth went down, leaving Tom in the only 
spot he cared to occupy on earth. She found 
Miss Jemima in a state of wild commotion, with 
her riding-dress buttoned awry, and one of her 
gauntlets torn half off with hard pulling. 

“Did you know it? had you any suspicion?” 
she demanded, confronting Elizabeth like a 
grenadier; I could think it of your sister, but 
you—you—” 

‘““What is it? 
Elizabeth. 

“They are married, absolutely married; my 
par and that painted lay figure you introduced 
to him, that Mrs. Harrington.” 

‘‘What, your father married to her!” cried 


I know nothing,” answered 





Elizabeth ; ‘‘ you surprise me.” 
“Tt’s a solemn truth, thongh a disgraceful | 

truth, but she shall never come into the house | 

that shelters me. Ill burn it down first. Where's | 

your sister ?”+ 

* “She is ill in her room.” 

“Yes, I dare say. But she’s had a hand in this, 
and I'll pay her for it, or my name isn’t Jemima 
Rhodes. Tell her so, with my compliments. | 
Good morning !” 

With this abrupt adien the spinster took herself 
off, tugging away at her gauntlet, or what was 
left of it, and diversifying the movement with a 
vicious crack of her whip now and then. 

Elizabeth smiled and went upstairs again. Thus 
| the great events of the day ended. 

In less than a week Tom Fuller was quictly 
married, and took his wife at once on board a 
steamer bound for Europe. She had come forth 
from her sick room greatly subdued and changed 
|in many respects, but able, from her peculiar 

character, to put a veil between her and the 
| past, which would have been impossible to a | 
woman like Elizabeth, 

| Iam happy to state that "Dolph’s treachery 
| met with its proper reward. Clorinda succeeded 
| in saving her money, and she married the parson, 
leaving "Dolph to his shame and remorse. Vic- 
| toria gave him the cold shoulder, and made 
herself so intimate with a new male Adonis, who 
came to the house as domestic, that "Dolph’s days 
were full of misery and his nights made restless 
with legions of nightmares. 

The house by the sea shore stands up in its old 
picturesque stateliness, and within the sunshine | 
never fails, and the summer of content is never 
disturbed; through dark waters and terrible 
tempests they have come, even in this world, upon 
the promised land. 





THE END. 


Prorrssor 8., of Dickson College, is not 
much given to joking. Occasionally, however, this 
vein of his disposition is excited, and then his hits are 
of the hardest kind, and double-edged. One morning, 
notlong ago, he found a horse in the recitation-room. 
The class had collected, and with solemn vountenances 
| awaited the entrance of the professor. He came in, 

looked around deliberately, firet upon the horse, then 
upon the class, and remarked, at the same time twitch- 
ing hie shirt collar : 

“Ahem! You have got a new classmate,I see. I'm 
| glad it’s a horse, there were jackasses enough before."’ 
j i 





| minent battles on the Potomac, especially 
| fight before Richmond, have been followed by storms, 


THE SHARPSHOOTERS BEFORE 
RICHMOND. 


Tue lines of Grant’s advance on Richmond 
had been pushed so close to those of Lee that a story 
is told of a captain who went out to set his picket lime, 
and lost six of his men, but brought in four of the 
enemy, who had blundered into his hands. 

The sharpshooters kept steadily at work, their rifie- 
pits not being more than 100 yards apart, and in some 
cases even less, No part of the body could be exposed 
for weln ake Gradually, however, the fire slackens 
on and at last it dies away. 
some adventurous one hie head, end cals os 
“How are you, J ?”” “How are you, Yank?’ 


sk gars beg hod 
site“ cee a eetenaig ie 
fsa with ‘the & nyo Ma gee BN 
nation begin to swap. 


Richmond and tobacco are for 
Northern taxorien and for a time all is gay and 
i — yh Lg me — pW an) the re is given. 
“Run ohnnys,” ‘‘Run back, Yanks.”” Men re- 
gain their posts, and the “ot 








RINGCOLD, GEORGIA. 


Tuere is no more striking proof of the 
power of the Government ultimately to suppress the re- 
bellion than to view the present field of operation. We 
give a sketch in thie paper of Ringgold, a post village in 
Walker county, Georgia, and station on the Western ana 
Atlantic Railroad. Yet we give it, not as a place re- 
cently captured from the enemy, but to show it as a sort 
of depot whence men and m’ ons of all sorts are sent 
forward to the army unde Sherman, which is stubbornly 
fighting its way to the very heart of the staunchest, most 
solid, powe: and prosperous of the Southern States. 
Georgia, whose voice would have killed secession as 
soon as born, which was aj antly too remote from 
the North to be easily reached, but whieh has beeome the 
theatre of the war. 
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LEE’S NICHT ATTACK ON SMITH’S 
BRICADE, JUNE 3. 


Arrer the fearful battle of Friday, when 
Grant so gallantly attempted to force the passage of the 
Chicahominy and actually carried some of Lee’s werks, 
a lull ensued, and night was fast coming on im a uni. 
versal stillness. But suddenly, when nearly eight o’clock, 
and as twilight was just vanishing, Hancock’s corps 
heard in the rebel works just by them the words of com- 
mand. At once all was in motion, every man at his 
post, the artillery ready to open on the assailing col- 
umn. They had not to wait long; over the intervening 
crest, clearly defined in the gathering darkness, eame 
Beauregard’s men, whose last fight was at Olustee. As 
the line appeared, Smith’s brigade, of Gibbons’s division, 
poured in a volley which pierced the darkness like a 
flash of lightning. Down, down they go in the withering 
storm of bullet, grape, canister and shell; but they close 
up and come on; volley after volley is given, but they 
press on the divisions of Barlow and Gibbons and the 
left of Wright’s corps. These gallant fellows welcomed 
their antagonists of the morning, and drove them baek 
with terrible loss, but so desperately did the rebels 
charge that some were killed in our entrenchments and 
others dragged inside as prisoners, 

This repulse of the rebels closed the bloody work of 
the day, which stands the fiercest action of the war. 

Our Artist within the lines sketched the night attack, 
and few will look without interest upon this triumphant 
resistance of the warworn heroes of the 2d army corps. 


THE LAST OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY SOLDIERS. 


Amone the acts of the present Congress was a 
resolution tendering to the surviving soldiers of the Reve- 
lution the thanks of the country for their services in the 
war by which our Independence was achieved and our 
liberty obtained, as well as sincerely rejoicing that their 
lives have been protracted beyond the period usually 
allotted to man. A small additional pension was alse 
given to help them in their last days. It might well 
have been ten times what it was; but it was something. 

It was generally supposed that they were 12 in number, 
and some of our cotemporaries so state. In fact, how- 
ever, several of them are dead, some had departed, 
indeed, before the matter of the new pension was 
mooted. 

So far as we can learn all are dead except these seven, 








| and of those some may have closed their pilgrimage 


already. Amaziah Goodwin, Alfred, Maine, 105; Adam 
Link, Annapolis, O., 102; Rev. Daniel Waldo, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 101; Wm. Hutchings, Penobscot, Me., 103; Alex. 
Marony, Gates, N. Y., 94; Samuel Downing, Edinburg, 
N. Y.; Lemuel Cook, Clarendon, N. Y. 








Tue Ran anv rts Cause.—There are many 
who argue that wars bring rain in summer and snow- 
storms in winter, and the same cause is assigned for the 


| recent heavy storms with which we have been visited. 
| During the wars of Napoleon the attention of the French 


Academy of Sciences was called to the fact that a storm of 
rain or snow invariably followed a battle, especially if 
there was heavy cannonading. This is said to have been 
particularly case in the Russian campaign, whieh was 
followed by such snowstorms as never were 
witnessed in the south of Europe. Some of the savants 
declared that rapid discharges of artillery and incessant 
volleys of musketry produced concussion in the air, and 


| drove the clouds out of their course; while others went 


80 far as to adopt the theory, since advocated by Prot. 
Espy, that the iiuamense smoke of a battle was of itself 
sufficient to produce rain. There were tics, how- 
ever, and when the war closed it remained a mooted 
question. It isa fact worthy of notice that all the pro- 
the seven days’ 


and that the present battles have been followed by the 
most severe storms isa fact known to all. Itis usual te 
have showers in the middle of May, but long continued 
rains are not of the o course of events at this 
season of the year, The subject is one worthy the at- 
tention of the meteoro! , a6 well as all others who 
take any interest ir the phenomena of the weather. 


Exasticrry or Iron.—A simple illustration 
will serve to show two facts connected with iron; the 
first is ite elasticity, and the second the power exerted 
by pressure of the hand of any . Make a hoop 

one inch square bar-iron about the size of the brim 
ofa man’s hat. Let the inside of the hoop be made quite 


| smooth and trne. Such a hoop being examined, it would 
| appear that the power even of a horse could in no way 


ter its shape or form, provided the strain be put to it 
fairly and equably. Now make a rod of iron of the 
thickness of a lead-pencil, that shall exactly fit the 
diameter of the inside of the hoop, so that, when placed 
in the hoop, it will not fall out, unless the h be altered 
in shape. If, acting in a similar way, we e a child’s 
wooden hoop, with a stick across it in the centre, and 
then press it at the sides opposite to that of the cross- 
stick, the hoop will assume an oval shape, and, of course, 
the cross-stick will fall out. Just so does the iron hoop 
described act. When any one presses it the rod falls out, 
showing clearly the elasticity of the iron. The | 
will become oval-shaped with a very little pressure, not 
greater than that which can be excrted by a young 
girl. 
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TO THE SWALLOW. 
BY JOHN ANDREWS. 
Swatiow, cruel swallow! wherefore dost thou 
come 
Glancing in the sunlight, by the gleaming river, 


Year after year, unto thy northern home, 
While youth and love are leaving us for ever ? 


- Crael swallow, calling up the memories 


Of happy years, of what can never be, 
Qf’ friends departed, gone beyond the seas, 
And faéry days of childhood I never more shall 
see | 


And boyhood’s happy hours, all bright and golden, 

And love’s young dream in halcyon days of yore, 

Beside a gleaming river, in summer days cf olden, 

Like a band of early blossoms, gone for ever- 
more ! 


Glancing in the sunlight, every springtime coming, 
Thou must be some spirit set for ever free, 
When the yellow bees are in the meadows hum- 


And the golden sunlight floods the earth and sea. 


Oh, joyous swallow! gliding on careless wing, 
Happy as the summer hours gone for ever by, 
Come not, come not back again with the gentle 


Spring 
Stay within thy southern home, beneath thy 
southern sky. 


For youth and friends can never come again ; 
And love, if gone, ’tis gone, alas! for ever! 
Call not up the memories thou canst not lull to 
to sleep, 
Gliding in the sunlight by the gleaming river. 





The Serpent-Woman. 


BY Z. W. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tut, I have done a thousand dreadful things 
As 


as I would kill a fly; 
peop Ap bk, he GR 
But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 
Titus Andronicus, 


, Act V., Se. 1, 


kneel’d to and ’d otherwise 
wT * and fair soul herself 


Weighed between leothanna Saaren at 
_ atone: “Tempest, Act II., Se. 1. 

These mothers are too ee Lele 
Mania wandered about Brittany like one fleeing 
rom the ever haunting presence of aspectre. Her 
mother’s cruelty drove her to despair, and while 
at the height of her wild and reckless mood, Jac- 
ques Renvi crossed her path and employed every 
persuasion he could recall or invent to entrap her 
into complicity with his ruthless fraternity. But 

her constant reply was : 

‘“No; your wickedness once seemed to possess 
a novelty and daring that charmed me, but it is 
stale to me now and palls upon my appetite.” 

“You look as melancholy as a sick brigand, and 
I would fain do something to rouse you, for you 
know I love you better than any other being in the 
world.” 

‘‘ You have a very flattering and terrible regard 
for me, Jacques, something like that entertained 
by a lion or tiger for the bespangled girl that enters 
his eage and displays his points to the spectators, 
an affection which generally ends in devouring its 
object. Even now you are much concerned lest I 
should become the prey of another.” 

Jacques laughed and said : 

‘You remind me of the mothers I have heard in 
their gushes of fondness for their darlings declare 
that they could_eat them; a proof of affection 
your mother never showed for you.” 

‘* And you are kind to taunt me with her cold- 
ness. Alas! it is worse than that now, it is aver- 
sion. She not only refuses to acknowledge me, 
but even to allow me to cross her threshold.” 

‘She refuses to acknowledge you or to let you 
into her house ?” 

“She does, and drives me from her with re- 
proaches so bitter and unmerited as to make life 
seem a burden and disgrace to me.” 

‘* And why do you put up with such treatment? 
Why don’t you revenge r 

“‘Upon my mother? I forgot you were not hu- 
man. No! Would she. but ackndWledge and re- 
ceive me, I could forgive all and love her more 
devotedly than ever.” 

‘She shall doit. I cando anything with her, for 
she’s in my power. I can make her acknowledge 
half the foundlings in Brétagne if Ichose. But 
what will you do for me, if I set you square with 
her? Won’t you marry me for my trouble?” 

“You! I'd rather die first!” 

‘*You are complimentary, But I shall find a 
way to tame your obstinacy yet, if you love your 
mother half so well as yonsay youdo. Solam 
to have no reward if I set you right with her?” 

“I will give you a thousand francs for your 
pains.” 

** Are you so rich ?” 

**°*Tis all I have ; but I will cheerfully bestow it 
upon you if you succeed,” . 

The bargain was struck between the strange 
pair, and Marina returned to the residence of 
Madame Nitouche in the company of Jacques 
Renvi. Marina was received by her mother with a 
look of anger. ~ 

**Marina returned hither at my instance,” re- 
marked Jacques, impudently ; “‘ I knew you would 
be glad to see us both.” 

Madame Nitouche answered with forced polite- 
ness, and Marina could perceive at a glance that 
Jacques did not boast of his influence with her 
mother without reason. Both women were, how- 


ever, very ill at ease, and he. perceiving their em- | 


barrassment, said : 


**Madame, I have some business with you, and | te 


should like a little talk by ourselves.” 





| 


“ Certainly,” replied the hostess, and she would 
have said “ with pleasure,” but the words died on 
her lips, and she turned very pale. 

No socner were Madame Nitouche and Jacques 
alone than the latter broke out with : 

*T will not stand your treatment to little Marina. 
You know that I love the girl, and that is why 
you abuseher. But that’s not my present busi- 
ness ; I have come for money.” 

“TI have already given you twice as much as I 
ever owed you.” 

‘All you owe me? All you possess would not 
repay me for all I have done for you. Haven't I 
lost my immortal soul in your service? Consider 
the deeds I have done at your bidding, of which 
you have reaped the benefit. Let me recount a 
few of them.” 

**No, no!” interrupted Madame Nitouche. ‘Why 
should I listen to what I know too well already? 
Why do you persecute your fellow in crime? 
Why not act fairly, like a man, instead of harass- 
ing to death a lone and defenceless woman like 
me.” 

“If I do wrong you set the example. See how 
you persecute Marina, your true and affectionate 
child.” " 

**She is no child of mine.” 

** Are you blind, woman? Why, she is as like 
you as your own girlhood; and when a more pe- 


‘culiar woman in appearance than yourself is on 


exhibition I will pay to see the show, whatever the 
price. Keep this story for simpletons, for you 
know that I know you better. You are jealous 
of the girl, no doubt, but do her justice, and Pll 
be liberal and take her off your hands.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“That you shall own her to be your daughter, 
receive her as such, and give her to me in mar- 
riage.” 

**Do you love her?” 

“‘ Better than booty or than life itself.” 

** Does she love you ?” 

** Well—no—not to distraction.” 

“Not at all, you mean.” 

Her wonted faint color returned to the cheeks 
of Madame Nitouche, her eyes brightened, and a 
sarcastic smile perceptibly curled her lip as she 
continued : 

**T cannot consent to sell my daughter, for such 
you will have her to be, for nothing. She was 
educated at great expense, and ought to have a 
rich husband. On other terms than marriage I 
could get a fortune for her.” 

“Thave nothing now; but you shall have half 
the plunder of Uberto’s cave when I sack it.” 

** Have you visited the spot?” 

“’T have, and doubt not to find all Marina told 
you about the old hermit’s concealed treasures to 
be no exaggeration. Uberto has, however, the 
reputation of being a holy man, and looked to me 
so like the pictures I have seen of the adorable 
saints that I put off the plundering of his hoard 
till surer of its worth. His munificent charities 
have since proved to me its richness, and I have 
now no scruples.” 

‘An arch-heretic is he!” exclaimed Madame 
N.; “and to pillage him or take his life would be 
a better deed than a forty days’ penance and pil- 
grimage.” 

“Enough; I’ doit. What say you to my mar- 
riage with Marina on these terms?” 

“*T’'ll do my best to forward it. I pity the girl, 
however, for the first time, when I think of her 
marriage with you. I know whatit is to be married 
to a man and hate him ; it is miserable life in the 
body, death in the heart, and hell in the mind. 
The plain rack is a recreation toit. But this is 
your affair andhers. I will do what I can to oblige 

ou,” 

: “Say yes or no in the right place, that is all I 
ask.” 

Marina found herself suddenly establighed in 
her mother’s house on a fair footing, was called 
daughter by her parent, and treated by her with 
consideration, if not affection. The grateful girl 
took the first opportunity to thank Jacques for his 
intercession and to beg his acceptance of one 
thousand francs. 

“*T neither want nor will accept any money from 
you, Marina ; I want yourself.” 

You want an impossibility, Jacques.” 

‘There is no impossibility to a man like me, 
Marina, who dares everything and hesitates at 
nothing. Your mother is wholly in my power, and 
at my word she dies a shameful death—the death 
of a criminal. I can obtain“pardon and rich re- 
ward—both have been offered—by betraying her, 
and nothing but my love for you, for I have not 
the slightest regard for her, has prevented me from 
giving her up to justice. Ask your mother, Pierre 
Massue, or anybody who knows me right well, if I 
ever broke an oath taken upon this dagger. Long 
ago I swore upon it to have you for my wige, and I 
will sacrifice madame’s life, yours, and perish my- 
self, rather than fail to keep my word, By marry- 
ing me you save your mother’s life; by refusing 
me, you sign her death-warrant. Again upon-this 
hilt, and this blade, too often crimsoned with her 
victim’s blood, I swear to have you for my bride o 
your mother executed for murder.” P 

It was with the bitterest scorn that Marina saw 
the villain salute his dagger, and replied : 

**I do not believe one word you have said.” 


** Because every syllable I have spoken is trne. | 


When did I ever lie to you? You doubted my 
power over madame ; have I not proved it? Ask 
her if her life is not in my hands.” 

*]T will this instant, villain.” 

Marina darted out of the room, and after search- 
ing through the house, found her mother kneel- 
ing before a crucifix. Her daughter waited till 
she rose. 

“That wretch, Jacques Renvi, says your life is 
in his hands.” 

** He speaks the truth.” 
“He has sworn on his dagger to render you up 


justice— 
“Me!” shrieked Madame Nitouche, turning 


death’s hue, and so nearly falling that she was 
only saved by her daughter’s support. 

“Oh, mother! mother! is it true? Alas! what 
shall I do?” 

“Did he swear unconditionally that he would 
give me up ?” 

“*No; but if I do not marry him.” 

Madame revived a little. 

‘* And what did you reply ?” 

“T refused to credit a word he said, and came 
at once to you.” 

Madame Nitouche looked anxiously at her 
daughter ; her breathing grew quick, her eager 
eyes began to glare, and she demanded in tremb- 
ling accents : 

**And now you know all, what do you intend, 
daughter ?” 

‘Is there no safety but in this—this marriage, 
mother ?” 

**Noue, daughter. I have long been in fear of 
this man and his fatal knowledge. He has already 
extorted much money from me, and will now take 
my life if you do not disarm him by marrying him 
and making our interests almost identical.” 

** He, it seems, is implicated in the crimes of 
which he accuses you, and I cannot think he will 
endanger himself by betraying you.” 

**T know him too well to doubt him. He is an 
obstinate villain, fearless of death, and the oaths 
he swears upon his dagger’s hilt are the only vows 
he never breaks. Besides, he can betray me and 
escape himself.” 

**Mother, I love you so much; only love mea 
little in return, and I will sacrifice myself cheer- 
fully for your sake.” 

Madame Nitouche, overcome by the brave girl’s 
magnanimity, caught her daughter in her arms, 
and kissed her fondly. 

**You are a noble girl, Marina; my heart can 
resist you no longer, for you are afar better daugh- 
ter than I deserve, and I must be a wretch indeed 
not to love you.” 

Marina wept for joy and sorrow, and returned 
her mother’s caresses with fervent affection. 

“ Now must I’encounter this villain whom hence- 
forth I shall abhor worse than ever.” 

“Do not see Renvi again to-day, daughter ; let 
me meet him. Wait till your present horror has 
passed off, ere you have another interview with 
him.” 

Marina retired to her chamber and gave way to 
the bitterness of spirit with which her heart was 
bursting. Her agony was intense and profound, 
and much aggravated by her remorse. It was a 
keen retaliation, and she felt it to the heart’s core, 
that she who had played the jilt so often with the 
noble, the rich, the handsome and the good, should 
be snared like a bird by a common ruffian, whose 
touch to her seemed like leprous contamination. 
Marriage with him was too horrible to think of, 
and death itself seemed preferable. She threw 
herself upon the floor, wept till her tears seemed 
to scald her, beat her breast and lamented till 
morning. The love she bore Bertram still burned 
in her soul—a pure and holy passion—and had 
promised to redeem her from the evils of life she 
into the abyss of infamy and lost for ever. Asthe 
day broke, she exclaimed : 

**Oh, God of light! God of love! Source of in- 
finite mercy, save me from the embrace of this 
murderer, and I will be thine, wholly, holily and 
for ever.” 

The morrow came, and with it the ruffian, in- 
flexible and impatient, and thirsting to enjoy the 
sacrifice. Jacques Renvi had been in a hurry with 
his priest and preparations, and when Marina saw 
how near the hour of self-immolation had ap- 
proached, she threw herself at his feet. 

** Jacques, have mercy on me! Why force me 
to marry you against my will? How can I love 
you if you force me? If you persist, I shall hate 
you, but if you allow me to escape now, I shall be 
so grateful that I may finally love you, and con- 
sent freely to our union. By all your hopes of 
heaven——” 

**T have not one.” 

‘* By your dread of eternal punishment——” 

**T laugh at the idea,” 

** By your father’s memory——” 

** He was hung for murder.”’ 

‘* By your mother’s honer——” 

“She was a wanton and traded in love.” 

** By France, ‘the land we love——” 

“T hate it, for ’tis its law that will judge and 
condemn me.” 

** By the God who made you——” 

**He made a wretch, why should I thank him 
for the work ?” 

** Still you would rather have love than hate, 
You would not wed the woman who must ever 
abhor you ?” 

“Love is a stupid fiction, but hate is a living 
reality. Give me but beosty enough, aud I prefer 
hate—it is more piquant.” 

Marina, overpowered by the intensity of her 
conflicting emotions, scarcely heard the villain’s 
last reply, for her senses failed her, and Madame 
Nitouche, who entered at this conjuncture, found 
-her in a deep swoon. 

** Jacques Renvi, what have you been doing to 
your victim ?” 

**T have overpersuaded her a little, but she will 
come to better tempered. These scenes must be 
performed, I suppose, and the sooner we get 
through them the-better. After the ceremony is 
over she will be quiet enough.” 

“What do you know about woman, Jacques? 
You understand how to torture and dispatch 
| them, and that is about all. You are too violent 
| and hasty to win their affection, and without that 

you might safer wed a deadly serpent than Marina. 
Besides, your hurry is unreasonable. I would not 
have my daughter wed a beggar, and you have 
| not a sou. Where is the wealth you swore to ob- 
tain from Uberto’s cave and divide with me, ere 
| you claimed Marina’s hand ?” 
*T see you intend to balk me.” 
**T see you area fool and balk yourself. Redeem 





} 





had contracted, but now was she plunged again, 








your promise and you shall have Marina without 
these scenes which are of your own making. Have 
I not always abided by my agreement? You have 
hardly ever kept yours, but I’ll make you stand by 
your last at the hazard of my life.” 

Marina, who had been gradually reviving under 
her mother’s restorative treatment, caught enough 
of the interlocutor’s meaning to understand that 
the secret of Uberto’s cave had been betrayed to 
Jacques, and that her marriage was delayed till 
the robbery of her friend was consummated. 
The knowledge of this treachery renewed Marina’s 
agitation, and her mother, fancying that the pres- 
ence of her dreadful fiancé produced this effect, 
sent Jacques away, enjoining him not to return 
without the booty he had promised her. 

The thoughts of those conspiring against 
Marina’s peace were quick and keen, but hers 
were more rapid and piercing than theirs. With- 
an hour after the close of her exciting interview 
with her betrothed, she had recovered sufficiently 
to procure and dispatch a messenger to her vene- 
rable friend Uberto, in Savoy, with a missive for 
him, containing these lines : 

“DEAR AND VENERATED FaTHeR—You are be- 
trayed to a robber who seeks your hermitage te 
despoil, and if you resist, to murder you. You 
will know him by the ruddy glare of his deep 
sunken eyes, the scar of a sabre cut on his fore- 
head and his gigantic proportions. If you become 
his victim, I shall be his next, for he has destined 
to a worse fate than death, 

Your devoted daughter, 
Marina.” 

Marina waited the return of her messenger, to 
whom she had promised a munificent reward, 
with feverish impatience. He performed the 
journey with almost unexampled speed, but yet to 
his expectant the few days of his absence appear- 
ed as intolerable as a weary age. At last his 
return, with an answer from the hermit, relieved 
her suspense. She tore open the note with the 
quickness of light, and read:: 

‘**Thanks to your warning, daughter. Come and 
behold the fate of my murderer’s guest, or of— 

‘** UBERTO.” 

Marina set out for Savoy atonce. In a few days 
she arrived at Uberto’s cave, just as the sun was 
setting. She entered the rocky habitation in 
great anxiety and fear. All was silent ; nd void 
inside, and her heart sank, chill and despairing, 
within her. At length she mustered courage to 
call, A strange echo replied like a response from 
the dead, She had just given up all for lost, 
when a door at the extremity of the cavern 
opened, and she beheld the hermit, pale, awful 
and majestic. 

* Father!” she cried, rushing towards him. 

**Stop! he shouted, pointing to a narrow abyss 
that suddenly opened between them, adding in 
thrilling tones, “‘ Beware of the murderer’s fate ?” 

She gazed down the murmuring chasm, and saw 
by the light of a torch the hermit held an objeet 
hanging ona projecting rock some fifty feet below. 
She failed to recognise it at first, but as her sight 
grew clearer it assumed to her the appearance of 
a mutilated corpse. A scarlet vest and a long red 
beard afforded her a clue which enabled her to 
identify the remains. 

‘It is Jacques Renvi!” she cried; ‘‘God hay 
mercy upon his soul!” 

** Amen!” responded the hermit. ‘* Your mes- 
senger did not reach me an hour too soon, daugh- 
ter, for this villain visited me the same evening 
that I received your warning. A storm was 
coming on, and he begged for shélter and food. I 
gave him both, and he pretended to sleep, but 
about midnight sprang lightly to his feet, rushed 
upon me and threatened instant death, unless I 
unlocked my hoard to him, and gave him all, I 
gave him the key of this doos, which he unlocked 
and opened, beholding an array of riches which 
would have startled even an old Buccaneer. He 
fel. back a step, and I sprang this trap, which 
precipitated him into the chasm beneath. As he 
fell he clutched at the jagged protruberances of the 
rock, and struck finally upon the sharp point from 
which he now hangs, and which it seems broke 
his back. I let down a rope to him, but he had 
neither the sense or strength left to grasp at it. 
I tried to lower myself to him, but found that I 
was too feeble to effect my purpose, and in the 
attempt narrowly escaped sharing his fate. Ina 
few hours his moans subsided, soon all was 
silence, and his soul had fled to its eternal home.” 

**Tt was a horrible death!” 

“Why did you not keep my secret, Marina? 
Behold the consequences of your betrayal!” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright.— Poe, 
Rather let me see 
Death, all, than such a ° 
Sardanapaius, av. IV., Se. 1. 

ExFrstone’s beautiful statue, his “‘ Lost Love,” 
had, after a long delay, been brought from France 
to Ellingford Hall, England, and was taken to the 
sculptor’s studio, where it was unpacked and 
afterwards raised by the artist and his friends. 
The latter, especially St. Croix, feared that his 
trial would, in the frame of mind in which he 
was at the time, further unsettle his reason and 
endanger his sanity. These s»pprehensions 
proved to be only too well-founded, fog he had 
gazed long on the statue ere his mind began te 
wander, and he to address the stone as a living 
and sentient being. 

“Daughter,” said he, “your fate is growing 
sad, like my own. We are both deserted. In- 
stead of the love for which our souls are thirsting, 
we are compelled to drink the waters of bitterness 
till our hearts petrify. Where's Bertram, your 
gay gallant? He is too false and fair and fleeting. 
Why should the ruthless wanderer triumph in 
your long pining and heart slavery?” I will 
emulate the Roman father, and, though it break 
my heart, will release your spirit from %s marble 
pzisen house.” 

St. Croix, stood aghast, and knowing El fstone 
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uncontrollable mood, wa: 
do. While he was trying iv devise some method 
by which to divert his friend’s mind from the 
dangerous channel into which it was thrown, a 
hand was laid lightly on his shoulder, and upon 
turning his head he beheld Bertram Hapswell, 
smiling and happy. ; 

“He is going to destroy the statue,” said St. 
Croix. 

‘I care not; I have found the original.” 

“ See how his eye is kindling with his old mad- 
ness! What a fatal fire is beginning to burn in 
his soul! Is it not a shame to witness the des- 
truction of so noble a work of art ?” 

“ Nature excels it; but fear nothing.” 

While Elfstone was looking round the room for 
some implements, Bertram took his place beside 
the statue, clasping it about the waist, and affect- 
ing to treat it with the tenderness of a beloved 
human being. 

‘Ts that woman alive?” demanded a lady, 
thickly veiled, standing near St. Croix. 

He smiled at the simplicity of the question, but 
did not reply, as Elfstone was at the moment ap- 
proaching the statue with an ancient partisan in 
his hand, and the gazers were held in breathless 
suspense. Bertram, without apparently heeding 
the sculptor, said : 

“The ‘Lost Love’ is found, and her lover will 
shield her with his life.” 

The solemn earnestness of Bertram’s tone, 
credible as the beating of the heart of sincerity, 
go wrought upon the destructive artist, that he 
threw away his weapon in an instant, and rushed 
into the arms of the speaker. 

‘*T have done you injustice, forgive me!” 

“ Willingiy, but never doubt me again.” 

‘*¢ Never !” 

Bertram, finding his old friend exhausted by his 
paroxysm, led him from the apartment, and after 
soothing him into tranquillity left him in charge 
of a servant, accustomed to tend and control him 
in his dangerous moods, and returned to the 
studio. He found St. Croix gazing at the veiled 
lady, and the lady with her eyes fixed upon the 
statue. 

** Muta,” he said, ‘you need conceal your face 
nolonger. This is an old friend of your father’s, 
who will be delighted to recognise you.” 

The young lady submissively lifted her veil, as 
St. Croix was presented to her. He was startled 
at the sight of the lovely countenance it revealed 
to him. 

“What a marvellous resemblance,” 
claimed. 

*‘Isit not perfect? Ah, Julien, I have meee 
you expatiate eloquently upon the recorded won- 
ders of Providence, but never listened to one that 
transcended in strangeness the story of this little 
one’s rescue from the frightful ogre who held her 
in captivity. Even you at first mocked the in- 
spiration that impelled me to undertake her re- 
covery, but yet I assure you I was not an hour, 
not a minute, too soon to save her from a fate in- 
finitely worse than death. Your own eyes afford 
sufficient evidence to convince you that she is 
Muta Elfstone, our old friend’s only daughter, 
which can doubtless be legally proved, but it 
appears te me that her father has been too much 
excited to-day to endure with safety so thrilling 
a revelation as this will prove to him.” 

‘You are right, Bertram? Is this young lady’s 
mother living ?” 

“From what I can gather I infer that she died 
in America about twelve years ago.” 

* They took her away from me when I was very 
little,” said a sweet and almost childlike voice, 
“but she often comes to me at night, when every- 
thing is very still.” 


he ex- 





The young man smiled upon the innocent, and | 


exchanged glances. 

“Let us cover up this Lost Love,” said Bertram, 
‘and adjourn with the Found one to the drawing- 
room, where you shall hear her story from her 
own lips.” 

Muta watched Bertram narrowly as he carefully 
shrouded the exquisite statue, and started as she 
saw him kiss its beautiful shoulder, little weening 
that iis resemblance to hers provoked the salute. 

The three young friends spent the evening to- 
gether, Muta recounting in her simple way the 
story of her life, and picturing, as well as she 
could, the dreary years she had spent in the so- 
ciety of Gregory Grimgrip and Espeth, his deaf 
and dumb housekeeper. 

When her tale was told and sufficiently com- 
mented upon, St. Croix inquired : 

** How old is this Gregory Grimgrip 

‘There is no telling,” said Bertram ; “‘ he is so 
ugly that his age does not show.” 

‘*He must be more than fifty.” 

“Or than sixty, perhaps; but he appears to be 
full of life and energy, and had not the burglars 
taken him by surprise, he would have rendered a 
fatal account of some of them. As it was, he al- 
most brought his pistol to bear on me, and proved 
as much as three strong men and two women 
could manage. The disappearance of his intended 
bride must perplex him sadly.” 

“Tf he lacks youth and beauty, he does not 
want assurance.” 


9” 





“You might well say so, if you could conceive | 


what a hideous old creature it is. In aspiring to 
the hand of the heiress of Ellingford, he has 
evinced an audacity truly Satanic.” 

“Do you think he would have advanced her 
claim to the estate?” 

‘Doubtless ; after Elfstone’s death. is very 
rich himself, and possessed of demoniacal cun- 
ning as well as effrontery. He was, however, re- 
cently preparing to make a voy to Australia or 
some other distant land, where he would probably 
have remained in obscurity till he received the 
news of Elfstone’s decease, when he would have 
returned to England and come boldly forward with 
Muta az his wife and the heiress of Ellingford. 
‘Commend me to Master Gregory Grimgrip for a 
deep, daring and unconscionable schemer.” 


Ty 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


You excite in me a curiosity to behold the mon- 
ster.” 

I will show him to you, if you will accompany 
me to Liverpool next week, where I have to meet 
him to render the Court due explanation relative 
to the part I have taken in this business.” 

“Don’t go near him!” besought Muta. 
will pay somebody to kill you.” 

‘**TIs he in the habit of doing that sort of thing ?” 

**Don’t you remember I told you that, after the 
young man you tell me was your brother saw me 
on the stairs, I heard Gregory—he always made 
me “all him so—I heard Gregory promise a thou- 
sand dollars to a®big, rough fellow, if Mr. Kings- 
land happened to die within the next fortnight. I 
could not make out what he meant for a long time, 
but since I have learned it-I have been more 
afraid of him than ever.” 

** His experience with Victor is not calculated to 
encourage him torenew such attempts, even if this 
were a couniry affording impunity to assassins 
and their suborners. I have not the slightest ap- 
prehension of personal violence from Mr. Grimgrip. 
He will seek revenge of me by other means, and 
is, no doubt, already concocting plots against my 
peace.” 

Bertram was now sent for by Mordaunt Elfstone, 
and the three friends separated, Muta being de- 
livered into the care of the buxom housekeeper, 
who nearly fainted at the sight of her, 

**What’s the matter, Mrs. Barton?” demanded 
Bertram. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hapswell! who is this—this young 
lady?” 

** Whom do you think she is ?” 

“She frightened me so—I thought first she 
was my missis come to life again, but if her 
daughter be living, this is she.” 

“You have guessed aright, Mrs. Barton, but you 
must keep our secret till to-morrow, for it is not 
yet ripe for disclosure.” 

The old lady was now dissolved in tears of joy, 
and in her transports unable to restrain her im- 
pulse to embrace and kiss her young mistress, 
whom she had nursed when an infant. Muta, 
whose nature seemed full of affection, returned 
her caresses with warmth, and wept with her, she 
knew not why. 

Bertram left them together and sought the 
presence of his afflicted and venerated friend. He 
found him comparatively calm and apparently 
sane in every point save Bertram’s marriage with 
his daughter, as he now called his statue, which 
would, he said, if it took place on the morrow, 
have a very tranquillizing restorative effect upon 
his mind. Bertram could not refuse compliance 
with his friend’s wishes, albeit he dreaded the 
consequences, and resolved to keep the romantic 
mummery so close that none of Elfstone’s vigilant 
relations should ever hear of it. He left his pros- 
pective father-in-law in a state of high contcnt- 
ment, and retired himself to dream of Muta and 
the statue, sometimes fancying that both were 
alive, and at others that both were marble. At 
last he thought that both were threatened with 
destruction by the demented author of their being. 
As he saw the old man rushing at them with his 
long-rusty partisan, he felt himself turning into 
stone and unable to stir to the rescue. A terrible 
blow was descending upon the brow of Muta when 
his agony awoke him. 

He had not been awake but a few seconds ere 
he heard a heavy fall and crash over his head in 
Elfstone’s studio, which caused him to leap from 
his bed, thrust himself into his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and run up into the room from which the 
sounds proceeded, All seemed quiet therein, and 
the ghostly light of the moon slept tranquilly on 
the floor. The old sculptor was not in the apart- 
ment, and the curtains that shrouded the statue 
appeared not to have been disturbed, Our hero 
retired quietly and shut the door softly, and was 
about to descend the stairs when he paused for a 
moment and pondered on the strangeness and dis- 
tinctness of the sounds he had heard, and turned 
back to make assurance doubly sure. Suddenly 
and noiselessly he re-entered the studio, and saw, 
or thought he saw, by the light of the moon which 
fell upon it, the marble head of the statue thrust 
out from between the curtains and gazing at him 
with a frightened and fascinated look. There was 
no mistaking the beauty of that marble face, and 
strange thoughts chased one another like light. 
ning through his brain as he stood there spell- 
bound. An awful sense of the supernatural froze 
his blood and chilled his heart, and as the appa- 
rition gradually withdrew, and the curtains fell, 
hiding it from view, Bertram sank senseless upon 
the floor. When consciousness came back to him 
he found himself lying in his bed, and after some 
minutes’ wonderment concluded that he had had 
a very vivid, strange and painful dream, and lay 
awake nearly an hour thinking about_it. At last 
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he sank again into a sleep, from which he did not 


awake till late the next morning. 


A Naturau Cuntosrry.—-A natural curiosity, 
which completely puzzles naturalists and geologists, is 
now in possession of Isaac 8. Josephi, the wholesale 
jeweller, on Washington street, San Francisco. It is an 
irregular hexagonal quartz crystal, about one inch in 
diameter and two inches in length, pointed at one end, 
and broken squarely off at the base. Within the body 
of the crystal, rising from the base like a miniature moun- 
tain, and occupying about half the entire length of the 
stone, isa mass of beautifully crystallized gold, silver 
and copper, each meta) distinctly defined, and all em- 
bedded in the stone, which is as clear as glass, in exactly 
the style of the flowers and other objects in a glass 
paperweight. This curious specimen of the handiwork 


POINT BLANK. 


You complain that I am narrow, 
Going straightly to my aim: 
Will you quarrel with the arrow 

For the same ? 


Many a bitter word hast thou : 
** Pedant,” bigot.” Keep thy blame 
While that sword, and nail, and plough 


; Are the same. 


I would cleave my world-path cleanly 
With an axe’, a razor’ edge ; 

Drive my truth through, not more meanly 
Than a wedge. 


Far is wide, though force is narrow : 
Look straight te thy aim! 

Crystal, bud, and flame, and arrow, 
Are the same. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH THE LADIES. 


Pincushions. 


WHEN feminine human nature wants to be- 
stow a gift, and is uncertain as to what its nature should 
be, it always pitches upon a pineushion. When it is 
asked suddenly what it will contribute to any benevo- 
ent object, it at once says: ‘A dozen pincushions.” 
When it has nothing to do with its fingers, it makes a 
pincushion, Millions of those cushions have been 
bought for the sake of the heathen—for the sake of 
young ministers about to be dispatched on missions, 
lately millions more for the soldiers. 

The cushions manutactured for their good would, 
stitched together, make comfortable mattresses for the 
whole army, and leave some over for pillows. 

Very industrious, certainly. But, alas! not original. 
Persons go to Fairs, gaze about them, remember with a 
groan the closets full of pincushions at home, and go 
away without investing. Young men are stuffed, so to 
speak, with pincushions—mamas, sisters, maiden 
aunts and young lady friends bestow them in showers. 
Old gentlemen are in the same condition—the ladies 
can make them for themselves—and we would respect- 
tully suggest to the managers of the next fancy Fair, that 
with an eye to fair returns they publish this announce- 
ment: “All contributions thankfully received, except 
pincushions.” 

Girls’ Friendship. 


lt is all very well, very charming, very touching, very 
everything superlative for a long, long while, perhaps. 
Araminta and Angelina are very like “twin cherries.”’ 
They sit upon one cushion, and work one flower upon 
one sampler. They buy their bonnets of one milliner, 
and wear dresses “just alike.’ Living two or three 
blocks apart, they keep messengers going to and fro 
with little scented billets all day long, exchange rings, 
kisses, etc., etc. 


upon the horizon in the shape of an admirer. From 
that moment rain is threatened—pretty soon it storms. 
That young gentleman waltzes with Araminta, and 
Angelina pouts. He sings duets with Angelina, and 
Araminta wonders at it. Next day Araminfa sends for 
‘the pattern of the peasant’s bodice,” and Angelina, 
“with her compliments,”’ ‘would like that book re- 
turned.”’ Jealousy has entered in. Rival belles never 
practise Siamesetwin needlework, one sampler, 
rose, one cushion, etc. At the end of three months the 
once boasted friendship is a dream, and Miss Angelina 
has only ‘“‘a bowing acquaintance with Miss Araminta.”’ 


Run-Over. 


Pray, can any one tell us what the policemen stand at 
the corners of Broadway for? There are enough of 
them, one would think, if they are placed there for the 
purpose of protecting persons who cross the street and 
become entangled in the whirlpool of wheels and horses’ 
hoofs, from being run over, to effect their object. Yet, 
despite their presence, accidents happen every day, and 
as usual nobody is to blame. 





| 
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All is perfect—there is no flaw in their | 
love until some day, or evening, they discover a cloud | 


one | 


A few weeks since, the young mother of three small | 


children was killed almost under the eyes of one of these 
military-looking sentinels, who probably considered 
himself rather ornamental than useful, and as you or I 
may meet the same fate any day, for all the care that is 
taken of us, it sets us thinking. If the first policeman 


who allowed any one run-over on his corner were sent— | 


(well, say to the seat of war), in company with the 
driver who was looking over his shoulder when he 
crushed his victim, as drivers generally are, we fancy 
fewer accidents would occur; and meanwhile, give this 
piece of advice to ladies, young and old—put no faith in 
the tall policeman who pretends to protect you across 
Broadway. 
The Children in the Country. 

Children at least enjoy the country thoroughly. 

Papa may find it too far from the grand emporium of 
cigars and exhilarating beverages—the club, the 
theatre, &c. Mama may miss her milliner, her shop- 
excursions down Broadway, and her dearest friend, 
who knows all the scandal. Miss Rosabella may sigh 
for society, and wonder how any one can like the 
country. But the children have no such doubts, no 
such regrets. They laugh in very glee at every sun- 
rise ; there is so much to do in that “lee lang simmer 
day.”’ 

Out in the mould picking ‘‘such beautiful flowers” — 
dandelions and daisies, probably. 

Digging with toy spades little gardens, in which 
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a good shaking by the shoulders, nothing else ; she is 
frequently set up in business on very smal] stock. 
Some young man, for who she never cared, having 
married some one else after asking her to dance with 
him twice, is enough. Blighted hopes, broken heart, 
&c., are the consequences, and until she dies, married 
or single, the lackadaisical lady glides about with her 
head on one side, alluding vaguely to the ‘‘ woes of her 
youth,” and astonishing strangers by floods of tears. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THE Phrenological Journal, we perceive, begins 
anew volame. Fowler & Wells, the publishers, are too 
well-known and their journal too firmly established to 
require more than the most passing allusion to it, Tho 
public has given a verdict in its favor long since. 


We have received from Mr. B. W. Hitcheock, 
14 Chambers street, ‘The Dlustrated National Han- 
book,” a complete compendium of the political history 
of the country from the original formation of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time, a work of general usefu'- 
ness that no one can fail to appreciate. It is just such 3 
summary of useful information as every one needs for 
reference. It seems to be prepared with judgment and 
accuracy. . 

“The Army and Nevy Handbook,” by the same hous, 
is a full and complete guide to the soldier or marine in 
all matters pertaining to his duties, his obligations and 
his rights; and just what to do to obtain his rights wit!- 
out the aid of outside assistance, thereby saving muc!: 
annoyance, time and money. The work also contains 
everything of interest to the soldier or marine connected 
with the War and Navy Departments, together with a 
full and complete historical record of events connected 
with the war for the Union, 


Netexnpor Jackwoop. By the Author of “Cud- 
jo’s Cave.”” Boston: Tilton. 

Mr. Trowbridge has won an enviable position among 
American novelists, and sustains his reputation in th's 
work. The characters are well drawn; but we will not, 
we trust, be considered captious in expressing the wivh 
that he had given a few more really superior in stamp. 
The heroine is what heroines must be, perfection, or 
nearly that, of course; but the rest are too much below 
her. The mystery attendant on her is well managed, 
indeed the solution would scarcely occur till nearly the 
close of the volume. 


THe Porrrarr Monruty. Vol. IL, No. 1. 

New York: T. B. Leggett & Co. 
We have so recently called attention to this work and its 
merit that we need not here enlarge. We can only ex- 
press our satisfaction to see ite new volume opening so 
auspiciously. The number opens with the gallant Gen. 
McPherson, and closes with Col. Cross, 5th New Hamp- 
shire, who not long since fell in battle, thus closing a 
gallant life. 


THE VALLEY OF DEATH IN JAVA. 


Tue destructive agency of carbonic acid gas 
on animal life is well exemplified in certain places where 
large quantities are evolved from the earth. The most 
striking instance, however, is the celebrated valley of 
Java, which, if an animal enters he never leaver. 
The following interesting acconnt is given by the eye 
witness: 

We took with us two dogs and some fowls to try ex- 
periments in this prisoner’s hollow, On arriving at the 
foot of the mountain we dismounted and scrambled up 
the side about a quarter of a mile, holding on by the 
branches of the trees. When within a few yards of the 
valley we experienced a strong nauseous, suflocating 
smell, but on coming close to the edge this disagreeable 
odor left us. The valley appeared to be about half a 
mile in circumference; the depth from 30 to 35 feet, and 
the whole covered with skeletons of human beings, tigers, 
pigs, deers, peacocks, and all sorts of birds, We couid 
not perceive any vapor or any opening in the ground, 
= last appeared to us to be of a hard sandy sub- 
stance, 

It was now proposed by one of the party te enter the 
valley, but at the spot where we were this was difficn!i, 
at least for me, as one false step would have brow/iit 
us to eternity. Seeing no assistance of a bamboo, we 
went down within 18 feet of the bottom. Here we 
did not experience any difficulty in breathing, . but an 


offensive, nauseous smell] annoyed us, We now fastened 
a dog to the end of a bamboo, 18 feet long, and sent !:' 1 
in. We had our watches in our hands, and in 14 

he fell on his back; he did not move his limbs ox ‘ 
round, but continued to breathe a few minutes. We 


then sent another, or rather he got loose and walked in 
to where the other dog was lying. He then stood quite 
stil!, and in 10 seconds fell on his face, and never aftcr- 
wards moved his limbs; he continued to breathe seven 
minutes. We now tried a fowl, which died in a minnie 
and a half. We threw in another, which died before 
reaching the ground. 

During these experiments we experienced a heavy 
shower of rain, but were so interested by the awful six) 
before us that we did not care for getting wet. On the 


| Opposite side, near a large stone, was the skeleton of « 


human being, who must have perished on his back, w!'): 
his right hand under his head. From being exposed to 
the weather the bones were bleached as white as ivory. I 
was anxious to procure this skeleton, but an attempt to 
get it would have been madness. 


~- eee - 


HovusrHotD Know.epGe.— Windows are kept 
free from ice by painting the glass with alcohol wit): a 
brush or sponge. 

Odors from boiling ham, cabbage, etc., are prevented 
by throwing red pepper-pods or a few pieces of charcoal 
into the pot. 

Acement, which is a good protection against weatliecr, 
water and fire to a certain extent, is made by mixing a 
gallon of water with two gallons of brine, then stir in 
two and a half pounds of brown sugar and three pounds 
of common salt. Put it on with a brush like paint. 

Put potatoes of equal size into water while boiling; 
when done, pour off the water, scatter in some sult, 
cover the pot with a coarse cloth, and return it to the 
fire for five minutes, when they are ready for the table; 


| even watery potatoes are thus made mealy. 


| flowers, without roots, are planted, making rivers and | 


of nature, when in an eccentric tone of mind, was found | 


by a miner at Gold Gulch, Calaveras county, some four 
years ago, and has been carried round in his pocket ever 
since, until some two months ago, when it was purchased 
by the superintendent of a copper mine, and sent to the 
present possessor as a curiosity. Geologists who have 
examined it declare that nothing of the kind has ever 
been seen or heard of before, and are utterly ata loss to 
account for its formation. 


A Lapy asked a pupil at a national school, 

“* What was the sin of the Pharisees ?” 

“ Eating camels, marm,’’ quickly replied the child. 

She bad read that the Pharisees “ strained at gnats 
and swallowed camels.” 


canals, sailing boats on small pools, enthusiastically 
called “ lakes,’’ climbing trees, discovering such “ cun- 
ning little mice,” or “darling squirrels,’’ laying plots 
and plans to entrap all the birds, and take them in 
cages to the city ; eating all sorts of berries without 
being poisoned ; chewing sour sorrell; losing them- 
selves, and being found asleep, and not the least 
frightened ; coming in at meal times to eat such piles 


of bread and butter and fruit, which the good farmer’s | 


wife asserts to be\“‘the way of growing young uns,’ 
and you, remembering the sickly city appetites of the 
nursery at home, qualify with ‘“‘in the country.”” And 


doing all with a gusto which sets pa to wondering 


“How itwould do now to buy a place up here,” and 
mama to planning a house with spare bedrooms, and 
visits from Miss Johnson. 

The country, the real genuine country, is the piace 
for children all summer. 

Lackadaisical. 

What an odd word that is to look at, and how well it 
expresses its meaning, queer old-fashioned thing! 

Did you ever see a lackadafsical woman, some one 
rejoicing in the fact of untold miseries, ¢ 
cannot be uttered, &c.? She never had any real trouble ; 
solid grief makes people cold end and sad, bu® 
not lackadaisical ; the leckadaisical girl wante a shaking, 


riets that 


arsu 


| and the toilette. 


tions, and restoring a wholesome 


Common cut nails are easily driven into hard wood if 
rubbed with a little soft soap; saliva is better than nothing 
for that purpose. 

The best way to cook a potato is to bake or roast it in 
an oven; when done, crack the skins open and a! 
them to dry out for a few minutes before placing them 
on the table. 

To avoid family quarrels, let the quarrelling wretch 
have it all to himseli; reply never a word. 

To make cider vinegar, take the water in which ¢ 1 
apples have been soaked and washed, strain it woll, l 
add a pound of sugar. 

For French rolls, add two ounces of butter and a li 
salt to a pint of boiled milk; while tepid, sift in one 
pound of flour, one beaten egg, one tablespoon of yx 


beat these altogether well: when risen, form the 8 
with as little handling as possible; bake on tius. 
Ozonizep water is now used for drin] 


It is advertised in London in 
following style: “Its use is attended by a sens 
which hae been aptly described as ‘the perfum: 
purity.’ Being perfectly innoxious and tasteless, : 
drops make a most refreshing and invigoratirg a‘«\i- 
tion to the tumbler of plain drinking or soda wat 
from which they remove all trace of soluble org 
matter—a fact of infinite importance to the voyag« 

the invalid. When employed for the toilet, bath, 4 

it removes from the mouth all impure and foreign tu: 
and odors, whether grising from natural or artif 
causes, such as the practice of smoking, and cen 

acts the irritation and morbid effects of carious 

It purifies and softens the skin, and tends to prom 
healthy state of the whoi y removin, 5. e 
copaiuona. 
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TO THE SWALLOW. 
BY JOHN ANDREWS. 
Swatzow, cruel swallow! wherefore dost thou 


come 
Glancing in the sunlight, by the gleaming river, 
Year after year, unto thy northern home, 
While youth and love are leaving us for ever ? 


Cruel swallow, calling up the memories 
Of happy years, of what can never be, 


Of friends departed, gone beyond the seas, 
And faéry days of childhood I never more shall 


And boyhood’s happy hours, all bright and golden, 

And love’s young dream in halcyon days of yore, 

Beside a gleaming river, in summer days of olden, 

Like s band ‘of early blossoms, gone for ever- 
more ! 


Glancing in the sunlight, every springtime cqming, 
eee uns aanente carte 
When the yellow bees are in the meadows hum- 


And tho gethen.cunlight Scots thecerth and ove. 


Oh, joyous swallow! gliding on careless wing, 
Happy as the summer hours gone for ever by, 
Come not, come not back again with the gentle 


Stay within thy southern home, benesth thy 
southern sky 


For youth and friends can never come again ; 


And love, if gone, "tis gone, alas! for ever! 
Call not up the memories thou canst not lull to 





to sleep, 
Gliding in the sunlight by the gleaming river. 
= _ — 
The Serpent-Woman. 
BY Z. W. . 
cuAPTED x1. 
Tut, I have done a things 
pope ABA ; 
But that I cannot do tan thousand 
Androntous, Act V., Se. 1. 


Jom woge kneey a 00 ered the fuir soul hereett 
Weighed between loathness and obedience, at 
Which end o’ the beam she'd bow. 
Tempest, Act IT., Se. 1. 
These mothers are too dreadful. 
. Aurora Leigh. 
Marra wandered about Brittany like one fleeing 
rom the ever haunting presence of aspectre. Her 
mother’s cruelty drove her to despair, and while 
at the height of her wild and reckless mood, Jac- 
ques Renvi crossed her path and employed every 
persuasion he could recall or invent to entrap her 
into complicity with his ruthless fraternity. But 
her constant reply was : 

‘*No; your wickedness once seemed to possess 
a novelty and daring that charmed me, but it is 
stale to me now and palls upon my appetite.” 

“You look as melancholy as a sick brigand, and 
I would fain do something to rouse you, for you 
know I love you better than any other being in the 
world.” 

‘You have a very flattering and terrible regard 
for me, Jacques, something like that entertained 
by a lion or tiger for the bespangled girl that enters 
his cage and displays his points to the spectators, 
an affection which generally ends in devouring its 
object. Even now you are much concerned lest I 
should become the prey of another.”. 

Jacques laughed and said : 

** You remind me of the mothers I have heard in 
their gushes of fondness for their darlings declare 
that they could eat them; a proof of affection 
your mother never showed for you.” 

** And you are kind to taunt me with her cold- 
ness. Alas! it is worse than that now, it is aver- 
sion. She not only refuses to acknowledge me, 
but even to allow me to cross her threshold.” 

“She refuses to acknowledge you or to let you 
into her house ?” 

“She does, and drives me from her with re- 
proaches so bitter and unmerited as to make life 
seem a burden and to me.” 

** And why do you put up with such treatment? 
Why don’t you revenge yourself?” 

“Upon my mother? I forgot you were not hu- 
man. No! Would she but acknowledge and re- 
ceive me, I could forgive all and love her more 
devotedly than ever.” 

“She shall doit. I can do anything with her, for 
she’s in my power. I can make her acknowledge 
half the foundlings in Bretagne if Ichose. But 
what will you do for me, if I set you square with 
her? Won't you marry me for my trouble ?” 

“You! I'd rather die first!” 

**You are complimentary. But I shall find a 
way to tame your obstinacy yet, if you love your 
mother half so well as you say youdo. Solam 
to have no reward if I set you right with her?” 

“T will give you a thousand francs for your 


** Are you so rich ?” 

***Tis all I have ; but I will cheerfully bestow it 
upon you if you succeed.” 

The bargain was struck between the strange 
pair, and Marina returned to the residence of 
Madame Nitouche in the company of Jacques 
Renvi. Marina was received by her mother with a 
look of anger. 

**Marina returned hither at my instance,” re- 
marked Jacques, impudently ; ‘I knew y® would 
be glad to see us both.” 

Madame Nitouche answered with forced polite- 
ness, and Marina could perceive at a glance that 
Jacques did not boast of his influence with her 
mother without reason. Both women were, how- 
ever, very ill at ease, and he, perceiving their em- 
barrassment, said : 

“*Madame, I have some business with you, and 
should like a little talk by ourselves.” 


“Certainly,” replied the hostess, and she would 
have said “‘ with pleasure,” but the words died on 
her lips, and she turned very pale. 

No sooner were Madame Nitouche and Jacques 
alone than the latter broke out with : 

“I will not stand your treatment to little Marina. 
You know th@}I love the girl, and that is why 
you abuseher. But that’s not my present busi- 
ness; I have come for money.” 

“I have already given you twice as much as I 
ever owed you.” 

* All you owe me? All you would not 
repay me for all I have done for you. Haven't I 
lost my immortal soul in your service? Consider 
the deeds I have done at your bidding, of which 


you have reaped the benefit. Let me recount a 
few of them.” 
“No, no!” ini Madame Nitouche. “Why 


should I listen to what I know too well already? 
Why do you persecute your fellow in crime? 
Why not act fairly, lipe a man, instead of harass- 
ing to death a lone and defenceless woman like 
me.” 

If I do wrong you set the example. See how 
you persecute Marina, your true and affectionate 
child.” 

“She is no child of mine.” 

** Are you blind, woman? Why, she is as like 


** What do you mean?” 
That you shall own her to be your daughter, 
receive her as such, and give her to me in mar- 
” 


**Do you love her?” 
“‘ Better than booty or than life itself.” 


“ Well—no—not to distractior..” 
“Not at all, you mean.” 
Her wonted faint color returned to the cheeks 


“T cannot consent to sell my daughter, for such 
you will have her to be, for nothing. She was 
educated at great expense, and ought to have a 
rich husband. On other terms than marriage I 
could get a fortune for her.” 

“T have nothing now; but you shall have half 
the plunder of Uberto’s cave when I sack it.” 

* Have you visited the spot?” 

“T have, and doubt not to find all Marina told 
you about the old hermit’s concealed treasures to 
be no exaggeration. Uberto has, however, the 
reputation of being a holy man, and looked to me 
so like the pictures I have seen of the adorable 
saints that I put off the plundering of his hoard 
till surer of its worth. His munificent charities 
have since proved to me its richness, and I have 
now no scruples.” 

* An arch-heretic is he!” exclaimed Madame 
N.; “and to pillage him or take his life would be 
a better deed than a forty days’ penance and pil- 


“Enough ; I'll do it. What say you to my mar- 
riage with Marina on these terms?” 

“Tl do my best to forward it. I pity the girl, 
however, for the first time, when I think of her 
marriage with you. I know whatitis to be married 
to a man and hate him ; it is miserable life in the 
body, death in the heart, and hell in the mind. 
The plain rack is a recreation toit. But this is 
your affair andhers. I will do what I can to oblige 
you.” 

“Say yes or no in the right place, that is all I 
ask.” 

Marina found herself suddenly established in 
her mother’s house on a fair footing, was called 
daughter by her parent, and treated by her with 
consideration, if not affection. The grateful girl 
took the first opportunity to thank Jacques for his 
intercession and to beg his acceptance of one 
thousand francs. 

“T neither want nor will accept any money from 
you, Marina ; I want yourself.” 

You want an impossibility, Jacques.” 

“There is no impossibility to a man like me, 
Marina, who dares everything and hesitates at 
nothing. Your mother is wholly in my power, and 
at my word she dies a shameful death—the death 
of a criminal. I can obtain pardon and rich re- 
ward—both have been offered—by betraying her, 
and nothing but my love for you, for I have not 
the slightest regard for her, has prevented me from 
giving her up to justice. Ask your mother, Pierre 

Massue, or anybody who knows me right well, if I 
ever broke an oath taken upon this dagger. Long 
ago I swore upon it to have you for my wife, and I 
will sacrifice madame’s life, yours, and perish my- 
self, rather than fail to keep my word. By marry- 
ing me you save your mother’s life; by refusing 
me, you sign her death-warrant. Again upon this 
hilt and this blade, too often crimsoned with her 
victim's blood, I swear to have you for my bride or 
your mother executed for murder.” 

It was with the bitterest scorn that Marina saw 
the villain salute his dagger, and replied : 

**I do not believe one word you have said.” 

“Because every syllable I have spoken is true. 
When did I ever lie to you? You doubted my 
power over madame ; have I not proved it? Ask 
her if her life is not in my hands.” 

“I will this instant, villain.” 

Marina darted out of the room, and after search- 
ing through the house, found her mother kneel- 
ing before a crucifix. Her daughter waited till 
she rose. 

“That wretch, Jacques Renvi, says your life is 
in his hands.” 

“* He speaks the truth.” 

“*He has sworn on his dagger to render you up 
to justice—” 

“Me!” shrieked Madame Nitouche, turning 








death’s hue, and so nearly falling that she was 
only saved by her daughter’s support. 

“Oh, mother! mother! isit true? Alas! what 
shall I do?” 

“Did he swear unconditionally that he would 
give me up?” 

**No; but if I do not marry him.” 

Madame revived a little. 

‘And what did you reply ?” 

“*I refused to credit a word he said, and came 
at once to you.” 

Madame Nitouche looked anxiously at her 
daughter ; her breathing grew quick, her eager 
eyes began to glare, and she demanded in tremb- 
ling accents : 

“And now you know all, what do you intend, 
daughter ?” 

‘* Is there no safety but in this—this marriage, 
mother ?” 


“None, daughter, I have long been in fear of 
this man and his fatal knowledge. He has already 
extorted much money from me, and will now take 
my life if you do not disarm him by marrying him 
and making our interests almost identical.” 

“* He, it seems, is implicated in the crimes of 
which he accuses you, and I cannot think he will 
endanger himself by betraying you.” 

TI know him too well to doubt him. He is an 
obstinate villain, fearless of death, and the oaths 
he swears upon his dagger’s hilt are the only vows 
he never breaks. Besides, he can betray me and 
escape himself.” 

“Mi , I love you so much; only love mea 
little in and I will sacrifice myself cheer- 
fully for your sake.” 

Madame Nitouche, overcome by the brave girl’s 
magnanimity, caught her daughter in her arms, 
and kissed her fondly. . 

**You are a noble girl, Marina; my heart can 
resist you no longer, for you are a far better daugh- 
ter than I deserve, and I must be a wretch indeed 
not to love you.” 

Marina wept for joy and sorrow, and returned 
her mother’s caresses with fervent affection. 

‘* Now must I encounter this villain whom hence- 
forth I shall abhor worse than ever.” 

“Do not see Renvi again to-day, daughter ; let 
me meet him. Wait till your present horror has 
a a oe 


Marina retired to her chamber and gave way to 
the bitterness of spirit with which her heart was 
bursting. Her agony was intense and 
and much aggravated by her remorse. It was a 
keen retaliation, and she felt it to the heart’s core, 
that she who had played the jilt so often with the 
noble, the rich, the handsome and the good, should 
be snared like a bird by a common ruffian, whose 
touch to her seemed like leprous contamination. 
Marriage with him was too horrible to think of, 
and death itself seemed preferable. She threw 
herself upon the floor, wept till her tears seemed 
to scald her, beat her breast and lamented till 
morning. The love she bore Bertram still burned 
in her soul—a pure and holy passion—and had 
promised to redeem her from the evils of life she 
had contracted, but now was she plunged again 
into the abyss of infamy and lost for ever. As the 
day broke, she exclaimed : 

Oh, God of light! God of love! Source of in- 
finite mercy, save me from the embrace of this 
murderer, and-I will be thine, wholly, holily and 
for ever.” 

The morrow came, and with it the ruffian, in- 
flexible and impatient, and thirsting to enjoy the 
sacrifice. Jacques Renvi had been in a hurry with 
his priest and preparations, and when Marina saw 
how near the hour of self-immolation had ap- 
proached, she threw herself at his feet. 

** Jacques, have mercyon me! Why force me 
to marry you against my will? How can I love 
you if you force me? If you persist, I shall hate 
you, but if you allow me to escape now, I shall be 
so grateful that I may finally love you, and con- 
sent freely to our union. By all your hopes of 
heaven——” 

“Thave notone.”  . 

‘* By your dread-of eternal punishment——” 

**T laugh at the idea.” 

** By your father’s memory——” 

“‘He was hung for murder.” 

“By y er’s honor-——” 

“She was a wanton and traded in love.” 

** By France, the land we love——” 

“T hate it, for "tis ite law that will judge and 
condemn me.” 

“By the God who made you——” 

“He made a wretch, why should I thank him 
for the work ?” 

** Still you would rather have love than hate, 
You would not wed the woman who must ever 
abhor you?” 

“Love is a stupid fictjon, but hate is a living 
reality. Give me but be#*ty enough, aud I prefer 
hate—it is more piqnant. ’ 

Marina, overpowered by the intensity of her 
conflicting emotions, scarcely hegrd the villain’s 
last reply, for her senses failed her, and Madame 
Nitouche, who entered at this conjuncture, found 
her in a deep swoon. 

** Jacques Renvi, what have you been doing to 
your victim ?” 

“T have overpersuaded her a little, but she will 

come to better tempered. These scenes must be 
performed, I , and the sooner we get 
through them the better. After the ceremony is 
over she will be quiet enough.” 
+ “ What do you know about woman, Jacques? 
You understand how to torture and dispatch 
them, and that is about all. You are too violent 
and hasty to win their affection, and without that 
you might safer wed a deadly serpent than Marina, 
Besides, your hurry is unreasonable. I would not 
have my dapghter wed a beggar, and you have 
notasou. Where is the wealth you swore to ob- 
tain from Uberto’s cave and divide with me, ere 
you claimed Marina’s hand ?” 

**T see you intend to balk me.” 

**T see you area fool and balk yourself. Redeem 





your promise and you shall have Marina without 
these scenes which are -f your own making. Have 
I not always abided by my agreement? You have 
hardly ever kept yours, but I'll make you stand by 
your last at the hazard of my life.” 

. Marina, who had been reviving under 
her mother’s restorative treatment, caught enough 
of the interlocutor’s meaning to understand that 
the secret of Uberio’s cave had been betrayed to 
Jacques, and that her marriago was delayed til) 
the robbery of her friend was consummated. 
The knowledge of this treachery renewed Marina’s 
agitation, and her mother, fancying that the pres- 
ence of her dreadful fiancé produced this effect, 
sent Jacques away, enjoining him not to return 
without the booty he had promised her. 

The thoughts of those conspiring against 
Marina’s peace were quick and keon, but hers 
were more rapid and than theirs. With- 


trayed toa robber who seeks hermitage to 
Stow hime Uy deo relly glace of tas dos 

sunken Rolaret sade cut his fore. 

head and: you become 


Marina waited the return of her messenger, to 
whorh she had reward, 


his expectant the few days .. his absence appear- 
ed as intolerable as a weary age. At last his 
return, with an. answer from the hermit, relieved 
her suspense. She tore open the note with the 
quickness of light, and read : 
* Thanks to ter, Come and 
ocaall the bal fap aioe one oak 
““UBEBTO,” 
Marina set out for Savoy atonce. In a few days 
she arrived at Uberto’s cave, just as the sun was 
setting. She entered the rocky habitation in 
great anxiety and fear. All was silent : nd void 
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when a door at the extremity of the cavern 
opened, and she beheld the hermit, pale, swful 
and 


pw sean she cried, rushing towards him. 
“Stop! he shouted, pointing to a narrow abyss 
that suddenly opened between them, adding in 


She gazed down the murmuring chasm, and saw 
by the light of a torch the hermit held an object 
hanging ona projecting rock some fifty feet below. 
She failed to recognise it at first, but as her sight 
grew clearer it assumed to her the appearance of 
a mutilated corpse. A scarlet vest and a long red 
beard afforded her a clue which enabled her to 
identify the remains. 

“It is Jacques Renvi!” she cried; ‘‘God hav 
mercy upon his soul!” 

** Amen!” responded the hermit. ‘‘ Your mes- 
senger did not reach me an hour too soon, daugh- 
ter, for this villain visited me the same evening 
that I received your warning. A storm was 
coming on, and he begged for shelter and food. I 
gave him both, and he pretended to sleep, but 
about midnight sprang lightly to his feet, rashed 
upon me and threatened instant death, unless I 
unlocked my hoard to him, and gave himall. I 
gave him the key of this door, which he unlocked 
and opened, beholding an array of riches which 
would have startled even an old Buccaneer. He 
fel. back a step, and I sprang this trap, which 
precipitated him into the chasm beneath. As he 
fell he clutched at the jagged protruberances of the 
rock, and struck finally upon the sharp point from 
which he now hangs, and which it seems broke 
his back. I let down a rope to him, but he had 
neither the sense or strength left to grasp at it. 
I tried to lower myself to him, but found that I 
was too feeble to effect my , and in the 
attempt narrowly escaped sharing his fate. Ina 
few hours his moans subsided, soon all was 
silence, and his soul had fled to its eternal home.” 

**Tt was a horrible death!” 

“Why did you not keep my secret, Marina? 
Behold the consequences of your betrayal!” 





In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright.— Poe. 
Rather let me see 
Death, all, than such a being. 
Sardanapaius, Avi I'V., Se. 1. 

Exrstone’s beautiful statue, his “‘ Lost Love," 
had, after a long delay, been brought from France 
to Ellingford Hall, England, and was taken to the 
sculptor’s studio, where it was unpacked and 
afterwards raised by the artist and his friends. 
The latter, especially St. Croix, feared that his 
trial would, in the frame of mind in which he 
was at the time, farther unsettle his reason and 
endanger his sanity. These spprehensions 
proved to be only too well-founded, for he had 
gazed long on the statue ere his mind began to 
wander, and he to address the stone as a living 
and sentient being. 

“* Daughter,” said he, “your fate is growing 
sad, like my own. We are both deserted. In- 
stead of the love for which our souls are thirsting, 
we are compelled to drink the waters of bitterness 
till our hearts petrify. Where's Bertram, your 
gay gallant? He is too false and fair and fleeting. 
Why should the ruthless wanderer triumph in 
your long pining and heart slavery?” I will 
emulate the Roman father, and, though it break 
my heart, will release your spirit from its marble 
prison house.” 

St. Croix stcod aghast, and knowing El fstone 
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dangerous channel into which it was thrown, & 
hand was laid lightly on his shoulder, and upon 
turning his head he beheld Bertram Hapewell, 
smiling and happy. 

“He is going to destroy the statue,” said St. 


“I care not ; I have found the original.” 

« See how his eye is kindling with his old mad- 
ness ! What a fatal fire is beginning to burn in 
his soul! Is it not a shame to witness the des- 
truction of so noble a work of art ?” 

“ Nature excels it; but fear nothing.” 

While Elfstone was looking round the room for 
some implements, Bertram took his place beside 
the statue, clasping it about the waist, and affect- 
ing to treat it with the tenderness of s beloved 
human being. 

“Is that woman alive?” demanded a lady, 
thickly veiled, standing near St. Croix. 

He smiled st the simplicity of the question, but 


i 


statue. 

“* Muta,” he said, “‘you need conceal your face 
no longer. This is an old friend of your father’s, 
who will be delighted to recognise you.” 

The young lady submissively lifted her veil, as 
St. Croix was presented to her. He was startled 
at the sight of the levely countenance it revealed 
to him. 

“What a marvellous resemblaype,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Is it not perfect? oS ee 

atiate eloquently upon reco won- 
some of Poovibines, never listened to one that 


“You are right, Bertram. Is this young lady's 
mother living ?” 

‘From what I can gather I infer that she died 
in America about twelve years ago.” 

“They took her away from me when I was very 
little,” said a sweet and almost childlike voice, 
“ but she often comes to me at night, when every- 

is very still.” 
“Tt young man smiled upon the innocent, and 
exchanged glances. 

“Let us cover up this Lost Love,” said Bertram, 


“ How old is this Gregory Grimgrip 

“There is no telling,” said Bertram ; “he is so 
ugly that his age does not show.” - 

“He must be more than fifty.” 
perhaps; but he appears to be 


manage. 
bride must perplex him sadly.” 

“Tf he lacks youth and beauty, he does not 
want assurance.” 

“You might well say so, if you could conceive 
what a hideous old creature it is. In aspiring to 
the hand of the heiress of Ellingford, he has 
evinced an audacity truly Satanic.” 

“Do you think he would have advanced her 
claim to the estate?” 

“Doubtless ; after Elfstone’sdeath. He is very 

demoniacal 


returned to England and come boldly forward with 
Mute as his wife and the heiress of Ellingford. 
Commend me to Master Gregory Grimgrip for a 
deep, daring and unconscionable schemer.” 





You excite in me a curiosity to behold the mon- 
ster.” 

I will show him to you, if you will accompany 
me to Liverpool next week, where I have to meet 
him to render’the Court due explanation relative 
to the part I have taken in this business.” 

“Don’t go near him!” besought Muta. “He 
will pay somebody to kill you.” 

‘Ig he in the habit of doing that sort of thing ?” 

**Don’t you remember I told you that, after the 
young maryou tell me was your brother saw me 
on the stairs, I heard Gregory—he always made 
me call him so—I heard Gregory promise a thou- 
sand dollars to a big, rough fellow, if Mr. Kings- 
land to die within the next fortnight. I 
could not make out what he meant for a long time, 
but since I have learned it I have been more 
afraid of him than ever.” 

‘* His experience with Victor is not calculated to 
encourage him torenew such attempts, even if this 


were a country affording impunity to assassins 
and their suborners. I have not the slightest ap- 


prehension of personal violence from Mr. Gri 
He will seek revenge of me by other means, and 
is, no doubt, already concocting plots against my 
peace.” ' 
Bertram was now sent for by Mordaunt Elfstone, 
ee ee ee Muta being de- 
livered into care buxom housekeeper, 
who nearly fainted at the sight of her. ‘ 
“What's the matter, Mrs. Barton?” demanded 


Rertram. 
“Oh, Mr. Hapewell! who is this—this young 
” 


** Whom do you think she is?” 

“She frightened me so—I thought first she 
was my missis come to life again, but if her 
daughter be living, this is she.” 
~ “You have guessed aright, Mrs. Barton, but you 
must keep our secret till to-morrow, for it is not 
yet ripe for disclosure.” 

The old lady was now dissolved in tears of joy, 
and in her unable to restrain her im- 


whose nature seemed full of affection, returned 
her caresses with warmth, and wept with her, she 
knew not why. 
Bertram left them together and sought the 
of his afflicted and venerated friend. He 
found him comparatively calm and apparently 
sane in every point save Bertram’s marriage with 
his daughter, as he now called his statue, which 
would, he said, if it took place on the morrow, 
restorative effect upon 


with his friend’s wishes, albeit he dreaded the 
consequences, and resolved to keep the romantic 
mummery 80 close that none of Elfstone’s vigilant 
relations should ever hear of it, He left his pros- 
pective father-in-law in a state of high coutent- 
ment, and retired himself to dream of Muta and 
the statue, sometimes fancying that both were 
alive, and at others that both were marble. At 
last he thought that both were threatened with 
destruction by the demented author of their being. 
As he saw the old man rushing at them with his 
long rusty partisan, he felt himself turning into 
stone and unable to stir to the rescue. A terrible 
blow was descending upon the brow of Muta when 
his agony awoke him. 

He had not been awake but a few seconds ere 
he heard a heavy fall and crash over his head in 
Elfstone’s studio, which caused him to leap from 
his bed, thrust himself into his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and run up into the room from which the 
sounds proceeded. All seemed quiet therein, and 
the ghostly light of the moon slept tranquilly on 
the floor. The old sculptor was not in the apart- 
ment, and the curtains that shrouded the statue 
appeared not to have been disturbed. Our hero 
retired quietly and shut the door softly, and was 
about to descend the stairs when he paused for a 
moment and pondered on the strangeness and dis- 
tinctness of the sounds he had heard, and turned 
back to make assurance doubly sure. Suddenly 
and noiselessly he re-entered the studio, and saw, 
or thought he saw, by the light of the moon which 
fell upon it, the marble head of the statue thrust 
out from between the curtains and gazing at him 
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since, until some two months ago, when it was purchased 
FS OS Colds dhe tae 
present * b Ley ve 
Peemined tt declare that of the has ever 
béen seen or heard of before, are utterly ata loss to 
account for its formation. 


POINT BLANK. 
You complain that I am narrow, 
. Going straightly to my aim: 
Will you quarrel with the arrow - 
For the same ? 


Many a bitter word hast than : 
** Pedant,” bigot.” Keep blame 
While that sword, and nail, and plough 
Are the same. 


I would cleave my world-path cleanly 
With an axe’, a razor’ edge ; 

Drive my truth through, not more meanly 
Than a wedge. 


Far is wide, though force is narrow : 
Look straight to thy aim ! 

Crystal, bud, and flame, and arrow, 
Are the same. 








CHIT-CHAT WITH THE LADIES. 
Pincushions. 


Wun feminine human nature wants to be- 








suggest to the managess of the next fancy Fair, that 
with an eye to fair returns they publish this announce- 
ment: “All contributions thankfully received, except 


Girls’ Friendship. 


It ig all very well, very charming, very touching, very 
everything superlative for a long, long while, perhaps. 


Pray, can any one tell us what the policemen stand at 
the corners of Broadway for? There are enough of 
them, one would think, if they are placed there for the 
purpose of protecting persons who cross the street and 
become entangled in the whirlpool of wheels and horses’ 
hoofs, from being run over, to effect their object. Yet, 
despite their presence, accidents happen every day, and 
as usual nobody is to blame. 

A few weeks since, the young mother of three small 
children was killed almost under the eyes of one of these 
military-looking sentinels, who proBably considered 
himself rather ornamental than useful, and as you or I 
‘may meet the same fate any day, for all the care that ig 


(well, say to the seat of war), in company with the 
driver who was looking over his shoulder when he 


Broadway. 

The Children in the Country. 
Children at least enjoy the country 
Papa may find it too far from the grand ¢ of 

cigars and exhilarating beverages—the club, the 
theatre, &c. Mama may miss her milliner, her shop- 


flowers, without roots, are planted, making rivers and 
canals, sailing boats on small pools, enthusiastically 
called “lakes,’’ climbing trees, discovering such “‘ cun- 
ning little mice,” or “darling squirrels,” laying plots 
and plans to en all the birds, and take them in 
cages to the city ; eating all sorte of berries without 
being . . 
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Some young man, for who she never cared, having 
married some one else after asking her to dance with 
him twice, is enough. Blighted hopes, broken heart, 
&c., are the consequences, and until she dies, married 
or single, the lackadaisical lady glides about with her 
head on one side, alluding vaguely to the ‘‘ woes of her 
youth,”’ and astonishing strangers by floods of tears. 








BOOK NOTICES. 
Tue Phrenological Journal, ive, begins 
&@ new volame. Fowler & Wells, the bablichexg are too 
well-known and their journal too firmly established to 
puke bas given a werdien nn ate ne - 
We have received from Mr. B. W. Hitchcock, 
14 Chambers street, ‘The —t. ae, 
” acomplete compendium of the 
original 
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of the country from the 
ernment to the present time, a work of useful- 
no one cap fail to appreciate. is just such a 
of useful information as every one needs for 
It seems to be prepared with judgment and 


Neronsor Jacx . “Oud- 
ay AE WOOD By the Author of ‘Oud. 
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THE VALLEY OF DEATH IN JAVA. 


Tux destructive agency of carbonic acid gas 
on animal life is well exemplified in certain places where, 
large quantities are evolved from the earth. The most 

instance, however, is the celebrated valley of 
Java, which, if an animal enters he never leaves. 
The following interesting account is given by the eye 


We took with us two dogs and some fowls to try ex- 
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mile in the from 30 
= depth to 35 feet, and 
op, Soom, pease, and all sorts of birds. e 
which last —/ to we tol 
a 
sandy sub- 
It was now by one of the to enter the 


these penne Se euptneet a heavy 
shower of rain, but were so in the awful sight 
before us that we did not care. for a On the 
opposite side, near a was the skeleton of 
Sutuen being, who mest hove on bis beck, with 
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rile WAL IN VIRGINIA~COAL HARBOR, THE SCENE OF STONEWALL JAOKSUN’S FLANK MOVEMENT AND OF GRANT'S RECENT OPZRATIONS,—FROM A SKETCU BY OUR SPKOLAL ARTIST, KDWIN FORBES. 


COLD HARBOR. 


Corp Hannor, called in many of our papers 
Coal Harbor, has come into considerable prominence, 
and will live hereafter in Virginia annals with its 
countless other battlefields. The name Coal Harbor 
has been remarked upon as a sad misnomer. It is 
simply & sad porversion. Its real name is Cold Arbor, 
and the hamlct derives that name from a neighboring 








plantation once owned by Caesar Dabney, who gave it 
the namer An Englishman, or one of our more 
Northern friends, would have called it Cool Arbor, but 
it is a curious fact that from Southern lips you seldom 
hear the word cool. Everything is cold or hot. They go 
to extremes, and do not halt at intervening stages. 
What Cold Harbor actually is the graphic sketch of 
our Artist at the front portrays with characteristic 
fidelity, 
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PICNIC AT SCHACH’S PARK, 
BROOKLYN, 
For the German Hospital Fund, 


Nor content with their contributions to the 
Sanitary Fairs and similar institutions or organizations, 
our German fellow-citizens have an especial hospital 
fund, and on tho 13th of June a picnic for ites benefit 
came off at Schach’s Park, East Brooklyn, which must 
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have been highly successful. A procession of Turner 
and of five or six military companies marched to the 
spot in the morning, and great numbers of men, women 
and children, in fitting garb arrayed, flocked thither 
during the day, on charitable deeds intent, enjoying 
themselves in the usual orderly and reasonable amuse- 
ments which is ailamong them. We hope to give, as 
early as possible, a definite statement the amount 
realised for the benevolent object in view by this monster 
picnic. 


MONSTER PICNIO AT SCHACH’S PARK, EAST BROOKLYN, JUNE 18, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE GERMAN HOSPITAL FUND.—FROM A SKEIUM bY VU SrMUIAL ARLI SL 
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GRANTS CAMPAIGN—PORTION OF THE LINE OF DEFENCE BETWEEN THE JAMES AND APPOMATTOX.—SKETCHED FROM THE PICKET LINE BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


SANDBAG FOR MUSKETRY—GUIDON FOREWORE. 


_—— 
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GRANT’S LINES SOUTH 
OF THE JAMES. 


Tue sudden transfer of opera- 
tions by Gen. Grant from the old battle- 
ground on the Chicahominy, already 
historic from the bloody campaign oi 
1862, and laden with the deadly miasma 
of the Chicahominy swamps, to the 
point south of James river occupied al- 
ready by Gen. Butler, gives that com- 
paratively fresh locality additional in- 
terest to the public. 

We are happy, therefore, to be able 
to lay before our readers two sketches 
of the fortifications between the James 
and Appomattox. One view is taken 
from within, showing the shelter tents 
within the works, and the men manning 
the line awaiting an attack of the 
enemy. The other shows the same line 
sketched from the picket line, and gives 
an idea of the works as thrown up by 
Gen. Gillmore under Gen. Butler, to 
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defend the position taken at Bermuda 
Hundred. The means of defence, the 
lines of wires, the chevaux de frise, as 
well as the sandbag protection for the 
men, will all be viewed with interest. 
This has now become the base of 
Grant’s operations. Thereis no longer 
fear of attack. The fear is reversed. 
Those who exulted at Smith’s departure 
look blank at his return and the con- 
centration of Grant’s whole force. 


Distance oF THE Sun.—Mr. 
Stone, principal assistant at the Green- 
wich Observatory, has been making a 
series of calculations on the position 
of the sun, deduced from observations 
made at Greenwich on the planet Mars 
at his recent opposition made in Aus- 
tralia. The result is that the sun is 
found to be 3,000,000 of miles nearer 
to the earth than previous calculations 
have made it. 


BE. F. 


P| a 


MULLEN.—SFE PAGE 238. 


TELEGRAPH WIRES IN FRONT OF WORKS. 
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: “Is your name John Ray?’ 
3 me td TD fe 
op Saar aaa girl and raised 
Prisoner: “ Yes, your honor; but I thought it was no 


nh, | oe Seay Se ges Cae ee of 


make 
Prisoner: “No, your honor; but it will happen some- 
: “Be off, scam) outof ti" 
Panett rpat a yoat Wonk tas FH toa 


“Och, thin,” said Pat, “if you will have it, the priest 
told me not to drink any of this unless I it from the 
doctor. So here’s your health and the ‘s health.” 


we, cn putin eal 
tee came, when 


>, —U 1 - 
o " was answer 
returned. 


“You believe in the Holy Oatholic Church, do you 


amid the roars of laughter, 
church hasn't come to 
school to-day, he’s at home sick abed.’’ 


Tue other evening a tleman’s button 
ht hold of the fringe of a *s shawl. 
“T am attached to you,” said the gentleman, laugh- 
ing, while he was industri a 
“The attachment is mutual,” was good humored 


A Nowy Ser.—An old 
eount of the death of a ve and 
lawyer, who was stated to be the “ father of the Phila- 
delphia Bar,” exclaimed : 

a ae he had a dreadful noisy set of chil- 


TO PATENTEES. 


PATENTS! Valuable English and American Patents 
introduced, manufactured 


or sold for Cash on Com- 


SNYDER & WALTER, 200 Broadway, N. ¥. 


icxs:—H. D. Smith, ng 
Bank, N. ¥. 


REFEREN' 
N. ¥.; J. W. Kirby, Esq., 

$100 per Month. Active and reliable 
Agents in and e here else, in the most 
ravle and no risk. 


lucrative business 
ss ie 
T. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, N. Y. 


an ac- 














MEDALS 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 





ConIiCEERiING ce SOoOnsSs, 


MANURACTUREES OF 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, 


and I can 








And Dealers. 


Magic. Tobacco 


Lamps. 


New. Union Burner 
tben, ond 00 rene Hees end One 


for 


Send for Circular. 
BW RICE & CO., 83 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 





No, 2 New Chambers 8t., N. 
attention to 


IMPORTANT TO SOLDIERS! 
K. W. BENICZEY. Photographer | 


¥., 





with the July Double No. now 
Characters and 

¥, or the Races, PaysroLoer, 

with choice 








Address or 

Dr. Briggs’s Golden Onguent. 
WHY? BECAUSE it has proved open satisfaction. 
The Golden it will produce « full set of Whiskers 
or Moustaches in five—aleo Hair on Bald Heads in six 
weeks. Warranted Testi ials of Captains and Lieu- 
tenants. Sent by mail; two Packages for $1. Postage 


free. 
456-7 DR. 0. BRIGGS, Chicago, Tl. 





Grinning for the Presiden: and which 
will win, The most Humorous Photosranh of the day. 
Bent te any address on receipt of 15 cents. 
CASSO V. BEAUCLERC, 
Bex 5721, 


alterative. 


STOM 


ILLUSTRIOUS 
said 


cadavarous 
“Oh, ni 


HOSTETTER’S 


ACH BITTERS. 


ABERNETHY SAID- 
the 


Abernethy, 
looking patient 
serious,” 


us, but at the same time powerful, in 
Bold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AKD SOLD BY 


& SMITH, Prrrescne, Pa. 
STREET. 


HOSTETTER 
New Yorx Orricsz, 59 Cepan 








Whiskers! 


Price 25 cents, or 6 packages 
Address 


M. A. JAGG 


Whiskers ! 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grew on the 
smoethest face in 21 days. Satisfaction 
refunded. 


, ty er mop 
lor $1, by . 
Calbcun, UW. 
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of the times, No. 76 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN! 


Containing s grand Military and Humorous Cartoon 
ofthe War, being the Southern Crookback and his six 
Fight for the Cake—and Uncle Sam 


original, and by the best writers of the time. Price 
only 10 cents. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company 


No. 31 Nassau Street, New York, 
Opposite the Post Office. 
Gash Capital and Accumulation over 
81,600,000. 

The triennial dividend of profits of this company has 
resulted in a bonus or adfition to a policy of more than 
60 per cent. on the whole premium paid. 

The dividends are paid in the life-time of the assured, 
thus aiding them to pay future premiums. 

POLICIES are made incontestable after five years from 
date, for or on account of errors, omissions and mis- 
statements in the application, except as to age. 

ANNUITIES are granted on favorable terms. 

BENRY STOKDS, President. 
oO. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ase’t. Sec. 
453-5-7-9 





8. N. STEBBINS, avtuary. 





Now READY. 
THE RECORD 


oF 
PARIS, LONDON 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING No., 1864. 
WITH THE LARGEST COLORED PLATE 


Ever given in any Publication. 
Price 25 Cents. 





Ladies, Dressmakers, &c., cam obtain this invaluable 
i Fash.ou Record of any Newsdealer. 





The Government Loan 


$200,000,000. 


This Loan is authorized by Act ef Congress 
of March 8th, 1864, which provides for its REDEMP. 
TION IN COIN, at any period not less than ten or more 
than forty years from its date, at the pleasure-of the 
Government, 


Until ite Redemption, five per cent. interest 
is to be paid semi-annually IN OOIN. 
Subscriptions to the Loan are received by the 


National Bagks in United States notes or in such cur- 
rency or other funds as are taken by them on deposit 


at par. 
Its Exemption from State or Local Tax- 


ation adds from one to three per cent. per annum to 
its value. 


The Rate of Interest on this loan, although but 
five per cent. in coin is as much greater in currency as 
the difference between the market value of currency 
and gold. 

As @ Rule, the five per cent. specie securities of 
all solvent governments are always par or above, and 
currency now funded in the Natienal Loan, will be 
worth its face in gold, besides paying s regular and 
liberal percentage to the holder, 

The authorized Amount of this loan is Two 
Hundred Million Dollars. The amount of subscriptions 
reported to the Treasury at Washington, is over 


%70,000,000. 


Subscriptions will be received by the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED States at Washington, 
and the Assistant Taeasvnens at New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and by the 
First National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall Street. 
Second National Bank of N. Y., 23d St. and Broadway. 
Third National Bank of N. Y., 5 Nassau St. 

Fourth National Bank of N. Y., 27 and 29 Pine St. 
Fifth National Bank of N. Y., 388 Third Ave. 

Sixth National Bank of N. Y., 6th Av. and Broadway. 
Ninth National Bank of N. Y., 363 Broadway. 

Tenth National Bank of N. Y., 240 Broadway. 
Central National Bank of N. Y., 71 Duane St. 
National Exchange Bap’ of N. Y., 184 Greenwich 8t. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANES 
which are depositaries of Public money, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 


throughout the country (acting as agents of the Na- 
tional Depositary Banks), will furnish further inform- 
ation on spplication, and 


AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
457-8 


“he Soul”—Is it Immortal? 





Vision. Indian Magnetizers. @ 
Shadow on the Wall. In the J Double No. ILLUS- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JO! 


AL. 20 cents, by 
first post, or $2a year. Newsmen have it. Subscribe 
now. 


FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


VARNuI 


FORAL SEWING pacHiNes 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 

No complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
sent by mail. For sale for all at 
the Serene: See, Te ie & GIBBS’S Sew- 

Machine Office, Sa Soe ee 








GOURAUD'’S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 





Is it a Gift or am Art? Fortune-Telling—how it is dono. 


on character, xion 

temper, of bdrn in certafn months, from Jan. 
toDec. Large, Vol Eyes. Has he been 
Struck? Is it You? An Cook. Money: 
Curiosities of y. How Coins are made. The 
Mint. In July Illustrated PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. Double No. 20 cents, by first post, or $2 a-year. 
Newsmen have it. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Beautiful Artificial Moustaches 50 cts- 
and $1 cach; five for $2. Whiskers $3. Send siamp 
for Circular. Address ' 

©. W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOO: a aT 


100,000 


ATOHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
by PENS, BRACELETS, RINGS, 









oo a Poe Fy apm fam ene Poy mate 

i get end 2 cata 58 pam see 
pe ive ) 

Jar O full st and particulars, cular, also 
terms fo Agents, which we wantin ever 

— <y- 5 a. WINSLOW & CO., 

208 Broadway, New York. 

The 10th Army 

Corps Badge, 





in Solid Silver, $1 50; 
Also all 





Who shall next it? Portrai 
and Bi in the J ILLUSTRA’ PHRE- 
ae yo ¥~ -™ Newsdealers have it. 
; 20 cents, or $2 a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 380 Broadway, N. Y. 





Attention, Company! 

CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 

warranted to juce @ full set of Whiskers or 

in Bix yh Ag ty 

Se ee it not as represented = 
forming me , can have their money 

to them at any time within ree months from day of 

address on receipt of the money. wow _ 


A. 
P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 














relating to the human system 
» Ote,, read revised and enlarged 


MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 
ois & © many subjects treated in this work are 


the : Consum| Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
— con Piles, Liver 
Balt Rheum,” : Poayan, eart, 
N How to Recover the ht and throw aside 
tor Philosophy of Obildwark 
ing, a for Married, and a thousand things 
of value to the single never written be- 
and a good hoe every one. 400 pages 100 
Contents tables sent by mail t 





. TLL 
AL; 20 cents, or $28 year. New Vol. sul 
om Newsmen have it. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Beauty-—Hunt’s White Liquid Bnam- 
el, by Madame Rachel Leverson, the cele- 
Ladies’ Enameler. It whitens the 





skin permanen’ 
and oe A 
plexion yo is quite a. thout 1 inj Tg 
skin. It is warranted to remove Tan, 
Pimples, Rion etc. Sent by mail, ys from ob- 
servation, ¥ a of price, 30 cents. 

HUNT & , Perfumers, 133 South 4% 8t., 
and 41 South meben Street, Iphia. 


[DISTILLED DEW} 


Beautifies the Com: Bola by all’ D aA the Skin Clear, 
mee and Smooth. 
eee T 718 Broadway. 


Fountain Pen-—No Inkstand Required. 
One filling will write 12 hours. Ajso, all other styles of 
Gold Pens. Send stamp for Circular. 

G. F. HAWEES, Sole Manufacturer, 

445-57 64 


Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Do Wou Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Mioustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 


to any address on t of an order. 
R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 

















Photogra h Oards for Gentlemen.— 
Bum sent for 25 cents. Enclose an 
Dv with your own name and address. 


D, BEMMEWLE, 66% Liberty 8t., ¥. ¥. 











FORNTITTORSE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, J 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 


WORMERLY H. PF. DEGRAAF), 


Mo. 87 BOW ERY, NEW TORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consista 
in part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 
Mahogany and Walnut, Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; Harr phedpei and SPRING MATTRESSES, » large stock; 
ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


FoRN 





Patent Spring Bed, 





Miarriage—Woman Culture. 


How to be Beautiful and Healthy. Does He Love Me? 
The Mitten—to whom and when to give it. The Most 


20 cents or a year for ter A new vol. 
it. WLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
LADY'S MAGAZINE 


GAZETTE OF FASHION 
FOR JUNB, 1864. 


NoW READY, 


This first of Lady’s Magazines, with superior 
attractions. 


A Mammoth Colored Fashion-Plate. 
Four-Page Cut c Cut of Fashions 


New Summer Mantiles, tes, Angela Jacket, Hate, Caps, 
ee a oe 
for Children, etc., etc., eto. 


THE DOCTOR'S WIFE, 


BY MISS BRADDON, 


Is continued in this number, which contains many ad- 
mirable stories, illustrated with other interesting mat- 
ter; among the rest, full description and illustrations 
of the 


Mew Lawn Games of Croquet and 
Troco 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at all Newsdealers. 





Gray's Patent Molded 
; only Collars 
Graysez ee 





‘ect curve free from or 

Patent THE ONLY OOLLAR MADE 
< having the patented for 
Molded aes 
0 AS smooth and free from those 

OLA D NRE BREcy sors collare 20 chafo ond irr 
OlLars: tate the neck. EVERY COL- 


LAR is stam “ GRAY’S 
PATENT MOLDED COLLAR.” Sold by all retail deal- 
ers in Men’s Furnishing Goods. The trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO., 
81 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. 8. LOWREY & ©O., ye tga ¥. 
VAN DEUSEN, BOEHMER & 

627 th, ‘street, Philadelphia. 
HODGES, BROS., 23 Hanover 8t., Baltimore. 
WALL, STEPHENS é. 0o., 

$22 Pennsylvania Av., Washington. 
LEAVITT & BEVIS, cor. Fifth and Vine Sts., Cinn. 
J..VON BORRIES & OO., 434 Main St., Louisville. 
A. FRANKENTHAL & BRO., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis, 
BRADFORD, BROS., Milwaukee. 
WEED, WITTERS & OO., 7 to 13 Tchoupitoulas St., N.O 
4560 


EMPLOYMENT 
AT YOUR OWN HOMES. 


Thousands can realise $100 Ao No utensils re- 
—_ except those found in every household; profits 
00 per Sahoae as +. It is the 


ro a soenge 
of two stamps fore 


RO BROWN, 14 Bleccker 8t,, N. ¥. 


Bstablished in 2068. 
= Mer efor for imiore than 20 years past, been " 
manuscripts for 
ty ly at ases labor was one of kindness, and 
performed — But it became so burden- 
and —— > Te small o—- 
nature of a 


Spun one $25, vty yy less, com- 
pensated both for a careful and ortioal ofa 
es ae the offering of tt it, roved, 


e subscriber continues to receive and read manu- 
his candid opinion 
for their printing and 
publication, when desired to do so. He mak 





HE 


In ll cases lotars of advice should be forwarded by 
mail, while manuascri, are sent, p . either 


Soil ts Foe Sea io fea 


Cooley’s Cabinet Printing Office 
FOR a AND 


Merchants, Bankers, Teachers, 
Amateurs, etc., etc., 


And warranted to print in the 
best manner. Send for Circular. 


J. G. COOLEY, 
Bpruce St., N. ¥ 


“Instinct and Reason.” 















Learned men say. Wass ape seco? The 
Human Head, compared with the Gorilla. one 
three high, with a ht; the other, only a 
basement. Anecdotes ous Dogs and Horses; 

constitutes the difference be' —_— 
animal; and “Inerrror aNpD Reason,"’ given > 


July Double No. PHRENOLOGICAL * JOURNAL; 20 
cents by first post, or $2 a year. New Volume. Noews- 
men have it. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


MATRIMONIAL FAVORS 


BRIDAL . BRIDAL GAR GARNITURES, BRIDES- 
MAIDS’ SETS, OSTRICH FEATHERS 
AND PARIS FLOWERS, 


At TUCKER'S, 759 Broadway. 
ww. BENICZzaY, 


AT HIS WELL-KNOWN 


PHOTOCRAPH CALLERY, 


No. 2 New Chambers Street, 


Has now increased facilities to take Cartes de Visite, as 
well as other Ph: 
standing the increase in 
charges are the same and the quality the best. 


Card Pictures $1 50 per doz. red for ¢1. 
Card Vignettes $3 oe oes 
e Bize hotographs, 2 for $1. 


All other Photographs up to life size colored in oil or 
water at the most Sensenee prices. 

&@ Particular attention given to Cards or 
Ambrotypes into Large Photographs. © smallest or 
most defaced picture can be, by the aid of his experi- 

enced artists, copied into s handsome photograph. 


Every attention paid to visitors wishing to examine the 
specimens. 











How He Lived 120 Years. 


Life of an old man. How he ate and drank: Sleep, 
e, Eyes, Teeth; How he Died. ApDREss 
Worxmnc Men. “Free Will,” a —— wa 
ment. The English $ my (ee 
Road to Knowledge. In July Double ENO. 
LOGICAL baal AT] 20 cents by oon. Newsmen 
haveit. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOWARD'S paeand PROOF 








Soldiers’ one ‘Belts, 


WITH COMPARTMENTS FOR 
Photographs, Greenbacks and Letters. Every soldier 
can have ey Fy to him by return mail (postage paid), 
b 

of OWARD BELT 66., 496 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sutlers, ts and Pedlars wanted in every Camp, 
Hogpital City. 
- B Trad liberally dealt wit, 





$6 A MONTH !—I want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell my Everlasting Pen- 
Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 Cir- 


— E free. JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Me. 
452-64 





DURYEA’S MAIZENA 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


LONDON, 1862; 

At the Great International Exhibition at 
Hambarg, July, 1863, Received the 
Highest Prize Medal for its Great 
Delicacy as an Article of Food. 

Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by Grocers, with directions. SEND 
FOR A PAMPHLET, WITH 50 RECEIPTS, which will 
be furnished on application by letter or otherwise to 


75,000 Watches, Chains, éc. 


2 
: 
s 
‘ 
: 


you what you can have for $1; 
Circular full 


our con’ par- 
culars, also terms to its, which we want in every 
ent and Town in country. 
Certificates can be ordered for $1; thirteen for 
$2; thirty-five for $5; and one hundred for $12. 
‘ Address A. C. CLARK, 
450-62 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 


The arly Physical Degeneracy of 
American People, 
d the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. — Physician to the 
wa Treats on Hygienic Institu' 
on the above matjoot. the cause of Nervous 
, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting of the 
Vitel uids, the m: eae and hidden causes of Pal- 
pitation, Impaired ition and Digestion. 
cared aot to cena Owe red stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 
end age to the Troy Lung and Bygien! o _Institates 


cian for Diseases of the 
O96 Fifth Street Troy MX” 


rrseune Gane CARDS. 


Se. 
Everde}l’s, 309 Duane 
=} + yah th. 


at the same time 
of articles and 














Human Skulls---Hthnology, 


A Study of the Races. The Greek, Egyptian, Roman, 
. Indian Heads. The African 
Races, wherein they differ. Influence of Food on Man. 
Circulation q the ood §=Whi 

Brain, Soul. th the Physiol 

trated PHRENOLOGICAL JO AL, for July. Double 
No, 20 cents. New Vol. $2a year. Newsmen have it. 

FOWLER & W. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





“‘ Psychomancy.”—How either 
oae t. love, confidence, gee 25 


simple mental can possess, securing 
certain success in o aenasiog®, etc., free by ey 4 
25 cents, together with & guide to th e unmaried of 
sexes—an extraor of interest. “Third 
edition; over 100,000 — sold. Address 

T & Philadelphia. 





Matrimony:—Wh man should 
cw z. yt Fos All ar 

marry to 

and Medical aaviene, oy WM. 


Mailed in sealed envelope AA FL pee. 
12 White Bireet, New York. 





Questions Answered. 
Who was a Wife of Cain? Matrimony, 
—, . a, Where is Hell Located ? 

S ot yy a A Natural 
ty Thiet, The vulsions, Death, 
Immortality, in ee valy De Double Ne No. OOHRENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL, 40 conta, oF $2.8 ear. Newsdealers have it. 

& WELLS, 389 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





MADAME BENEDICT’S 
Millinery & Dressmaking Establishment 
Is now replete with 
EVERY IMPORTED NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 
12 WAVERLEY Piace, New York. 


The Great Mone Article. 
Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
oa day. . with particulars, sent free by mail, for 


E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 
ic Views and Cartes de Visite. 


1,000 diferent kinds. Send stamp for a NL 
000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau 8t., N 











FRANK LESLIE’S 


Unrivalled Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine and 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. The best Family Magazino 
published. The reading portion is the cream of con- 
temporary — literature. The Illustrations are 

ber and e 

In b ppt it has no equal or competitor—no lady 

can dispense with it, Terms, $3 per annum. 


Frank Leslie’s Ten Cent Monthly,— 
the Ledger of the Magazines, full of brilliant stories and 
other Illustrated matter. $1 perannum; 10 cts. a No, 





Frank Leslie’s Tllustrirte Zeitung,—the 
only German Illustrated paper in the country. $$3 60 
per annum. 

Frank Leslie’s ady’s Illustrated Al- 
MANAO, a very valuable and attractive work. Price 
25 cents. 








R. R. KR. R.—Rich Rare and Racy om 4 Free 
forastamp. Address BANNER, Hinedale, N. H. 








Royal Havana Lottery. 


6@ per cent. premium paid for prizes. Information 
furnished. Highest price paid for Doubloons and alj 
kinds of Gold and Silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Ban} 





WM. DURYEA, Agent. 166 Fuiton &t., N. Y. 


No. 16 Wal) Sticet, N. ¥. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Vu vLY 2, 18 1004, 











GOOD sTORIES 


always form a part of the contents of tho 


Atlantic Monthly i 





They are supplied by such writers as Harriet Prescott, 


J. T. Trowbridge, Caroline Chesebro, Bayard Taylor, 
Rose Terry, and other contributors of eminent ability. 
Some of the ° 


THE BEST STORIES 
in the language have been written for and published in 
the Atuantic Monraiy. 
wa Subscriptions may begin with any number. 
Txems: $3 a year, 25 cents a number, postage paid. 
Clubs at a liberal reduction. Address the publishers, 
@ > TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 








For Hardening & pte gm the Gums. 
-— oes the ) 
efficacious and beneficial article for ‘the Teeth 


has ever seen. 
Druggiste ae Fancy Goods dealers every- 


HALL & RUCKEL, pene 
218 Greenwich 


American Gold Pen Co, 


Manufacturers of GOLD PENS and PENCIL CASES 

of every description. 

Sole manufacturers of the celebrated ANGULAR 
NIBBED PEN. 

AGENTS WANTED throughout the Country. Extra 
inducements offered. 
discounts made to the Trada 
for our descriptive Circular. 

AMERICAN GOLD PEN CO., 
200 Broadway, N. Y. 


8t., N. ¥. 











Ground in Oil in six drab shades for Villas, Cottages, 
Roofs, etc., eto. 


© ' B. REYNOLDS, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





Howard » No, 2 ‘éouth Ninth Street, Phils- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ge STONES: ONGUENT 22s 





An Oriental warns ® force the hair on 
the smoothest or money refunded, sent postpaid 
on the receipt of 80 cents and $1 Address 

454-To L. L. STONE, Albany, N. Y. 













, for $2 50; or with 6 
§ ees for $3 25; with 


LL ENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre Street, N. Y. 


Also, he will mail, prepaid, the Belle- 
vue, or Perfected 0 with a 
sliding Focus and Fieldpiece, accommo- 
dating all eyes, for $3; with 12 assorted 
views, $6. Alibera discount to the trade. 


te Wanted to sell the National 
AC AND ANNUAL REOORD for 1864. An in- 
dispensable work for every one. 10,000 sold the first 
week. Price $1 50. 8 imen copies sent free by mail 
on receipt of $1 10. in the Army and Navy should 


haveacopy. Ad 
GEO. W. yy ear 
28 Chestnut St., A Phils. 


beautiful M 
4 Objects, $6 60, 





°o 











Collar made in 


The only enamelled ‘“‘Turn-over” 
metals. Send $1 for a “Turn-over,” or 75 cents for & 
“Choker,” to O. H. WELLING, 96 Pine Street, N. a 
and receive it by return mail. 


American Swiss and Binglish ‘Watches 
in or styles and quality of cases. Orders from 
the Trade or Army, { © or small) promptly and faith- 


Established 20 years 
0000 . B. BYNNER, 175 Broadway, N. z 


WM. KNABE & co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD MEDAL 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


BALTIMORE, Md. 

Certificates of Excel- 
lence from Thalberg, 
Gottachalk, Strakosch, 
G@. Satter, and other 


fally attended * 





for five years. 
Price lists promptly 
WM. ENABE & CO. 





ome on eae 


Metallic Artificial Legs 


WEIGH ONLY FOUR POUNDS. Patented 
- HTEST, CHEAPEST, 





AND THE MOST DURABLE. A fit guaran- 
teed. It makes no noise. Does not get out 
case. = LE py tt 
leg returned by express, saving the 
time and York to 
be fitted. PRICE FROM $75 
1) SE — 


W. WESTON 
ray Cfice and fainaocen, 401 Becedway, XK. ¥. 





ee ult a asani ii 
mani 
rai biiani i) 


aM 





antines 
BALTIMO/.! 
CONVENT! ¢ 


THE HARDEST SHELL YET. 
Jeff Davis's breakfast spoilt by a shot from Baltimore. 





COLD WATCH FREE, 


$15 PER DAY $15 


GUARANTEED TO ALL AGENTS who be ath omy qrett Bins 
and Wi Extra Prise 


age. Each 

Package contains large quantities of fine Writing Ma- 
terials, such as Paper, Envelopes, Pens, Pen 
| we mong Blotters, Engravings, Ladies’ Paris Fashion 
Plates, Designs for Needlework, Housv}iold Companions, 
Pocket Calendars for 1864, 


RICKARDS & ©CO., 102 Nassau Street, New 
York, Original, Largest and Oldest Prize Package — 


in the World. 
BALLOU’S 


PATENTED 


FRENCH 
YOKE SHIRTS 


Warranted to FIT, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same QUAL- 
ITIES and MAKE 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 
Circular contain- 
ing dra s and 
prices sent free. 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 


° 











Wheeler & Wilson’s Highest Premium 


ow an ee ee ae ee ee en ee os oe oe 


(LOCK STITCH) 


aacwine ieee denaes 





454-90 625 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 35 cts. 


Four of different powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 











Border & Revolutionary Story. 


BEACLE’S DIME TALES, 
Nos- 1 to 10. 
EDWARD 8. ELLIS, Editor. 





The JUustrated articles thus far are as follows: 


No. 1.—Kenton’s Torture-Ride. Mrs. Austin and 
pod my Brant and Young M‘Kown. Murphy Saving 


No. 2.—Johnson Boys Killing their Oaptors. Joe 
Fight Morgan’ 


Logston’s with an Indian. Gen. ~ 

Prayer. 

... 3. ee Hun my Horry of 
arion’s Elerson’s -five Mile Race. 

Moll Pitcher at Monmouth. ad 


No. con oo sy oe The Young 
Sentinel Horsewhipping a Tyrant. ‘The Mother's 


No. 6.—Oaptivity of Jonathan Alder. Moody th. 

Refugee. Women Defending the Wagon. Leap for Lite. 

No. ——. Chieftain’s A The Implacable 

ae. Mrs. Slocumb at re’s Creck. Brady’s 
Pp. 


No. %7.—The Minnesota Massacre. Stephen Ball 
Hung by Tories. Mrs. Palmer and Putnam. Kenton 
Saving the Life of Boone. 

No. 8.—Wetzel Saved by his Dog. Benedict Arnold 
Insulted. Mad Ann, the Huntress. Coacoochee’s Talk. 

No. 9%.—Francisco, the Virginia Samson. Howard 
Saved by the Indian Girl. Hughes Killing the Turkey. 
Hamilton Saving his Cloth. 


No. 10.—Mi imity of Roh-yen-ness. Woman 
Capturing the Hessian. Battle of Bloody Brook. He- 
roic Dog. 


4Aa@y-Ten Cents each number. For sale by all Book- 
sellers and Newsdealers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Liberal terms to Agents. Send for a Catalogue 
of BEADLE’S DIME BOOKS. 
BEADLE & CO., Publishers, 
118 William Street, N. Y. 





CREAT 
TRIUMPH ! 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 71 and 73 Fourteenth &t., N. Y., 


Were awarded a First Prize Medal at the late 
Great International Exhibition, London. There were 
two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the 
world entered for competition. 


The Special Correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: 


“ Mesers. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point than that 
of any European maker.” 0000 


GREAT CHANCE 
TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents can make $10 to $20 a day selling our cele- 
brated PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. We have 
every variety, to suit the tastes of all; retail for 25 cts. 
each. A Splendid GOLD OR SILVER WATCH pre- 
sented free to each Agent; $15 capital only required to 
obtain 100 Packages and a fine Silver Watch. Also, 
SPLENDID 8T ENGRAVINGS. $10 invested will 
yield $50. Send for Circulars. Mailed free. 

G. 8. yf & hen 
Prize Package = En, arehouse, 
“S jy ns wad Street, N. Y. 





°o 





Shults’ t.—Warranted to pro- 
aS ers in Six Weeks or money re- 
funded. 


t, postpaid, og 50 cents. Address 
¥. SHUL’ 


° TS, Troy, N. ¥ 





Sutlers and nts can make $5 per 
day selling “THE BUGLE BLAST,” a thrilling Om 
on the War—just published by C CHALLEN, 1308 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. ° 
Wanted Bverywhere, good reliable 
Agents, for a pleasant, ~--y lively So vecinsas per 
manent employment, and extra liberal i 


Catalogue, with fall parce Wr mneTOMmOde Seaton. 
Address W. HITCH KE, 


° 14 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 





” 


atv 





7 ae Aa Tae Yen 


Cured 
let, &c. 
Street, 5 .¥. 





vu all its Oured 
ate of Sebacce, in o® 5 | Serena, 








ab.e10 JAS. DAY & SON, ‘New ‘en, Conn. 
#1,500 per Year! 
We send Hood's - BOOK OF SECRETS, or How 
Gold oe Giver Ratenale Gase ail for $1. : 
on 
— M. YOUNG & BROG., 
455-80 way, N. ¥. 


$7 2 Mr 97 


A Beautiful Engraved Gold-Plated Watch, Double 
Case, Lever Emall Enamelled Dial, Cui 
Hands, . and Correct Timekeeper, 
sent free, b; ly peg hy 
Cuarn,” $8. 
‘WATCH, same as Joong 10 = ge one, by 
Specially adapted to the 
European Timekeeper $15 
OR COMPASS WATCH. 
A SUPERB “ EXTRA DOUBLE GOLD-PLATED” en. 
ring Genuine Engh Hunting Case Watch—Magic 
Spr ish Jewelled or Nickel Movements— 
“M, Tosras.”’ dependent action—Self-Balance— 


| has « Nzat MoaaTure Compass & — pa ae 
and attached to the m ¢ a correct 
Glulde for the Soldier or Travelier—a perfect Timekcoper 
Warranted one year,”” will stand acid, and is a per- 

fect imitation of 


4 $100 Gold Watch used by the 
British Army Officers. 
ee Case, for 


A SIL 
mail, $7. 
$15 





as Leslie's Ilustrated Ni pe i Feb. me Neng 
= “1 & novelty here, 
and an on << Timekeepers fina timekeeper so much 
in use among the British army officers, and is cal- 


culated to mest the wanta of our soldiers in the field.” 
‘ews says: “ timepieces, and for 
beauty and fine finish they are equal in appearance to 
$100 watches.” af i 


Address CHAS. P, NORTON & CO., Importers, *’.’ 
38 and 40 Ann Street, N.Y. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


SENT EVERYWHERE 
py MAILorEXPRESS 


t for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars 
sent free everywhere. 


STEELCOLLARS 


ENAMELED WHITH, 
Having the P apag by: and comfort of linen, have been 
worn 1) England for the last two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one 


minut: with a nge. 
To jiilitary Men and Travellers they are invaluable, 
of the 


Price 75 cents each; sent b Lpae & part 
Union on the receipt of 90 cen’ 4 ried 


WHOLESALE _ RETAIL. 
AGEXIs WANTED in every Town in the Union. 


s. W. Ez. WAT LD, 


-37 Broadway, livw York. 











aE. 








UARTERS 

jor Veteran, Cavalry, 
riny Di- 
vision and Co, Pins, 
Enc! cer, Nava), 

| Po wnier, Artillery 


anu battery Pins. 
For $1 we will 
send a Solid Silver 
Shield (rm .ve coin), or 
either Army Corps, 
Division or Co. Pin, 
Name, 
and Co. 





FACSIMILE OF THE 
10th ARMY CORPS BADGE. a New Artillery, Bat- 
tery, Cavalry, Engineer or Pontonier Pin, either in 
Solid Silver or Fine Gold-Plate, Engraved as above, 
Send for wholesale Illustrated Circular 
8. M. WARD & Co., 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1 50 we will send 


° 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S RESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 


George B, McClellan 
SWORD AND 
GENERAL FUND. 


The undersigned has been solicited by many in the 
arniy and citizens of this city to be the recipient of a 
fund as above setforth. All moneys sent to me for such 
purposes will be applied as per request. It is desirable 
that a fund of at least $200,000 may be raised as a token 
of GRATITUDE for the services of that able Commander. 

° LOUIS PHILIP, No. 2 Murray St., N. Y. 








J. W. EVERETT & CO., 


Will forward to any address, on receipt of order, 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE of any of the prominent 
OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
STATESMEN, DIVINES, 
ACTORS. ARTISTS, 
FOREIGN CILEBRITIES, etc., etc., 

20 cents each, $1 80 per doz. Free by mail. Address 

J. W. EVERETT & CO., Box 1614, New York city. 
Send for Circular. 


TRIUMPH OF MECHANISM. 


°o 





AT] _ Ds 


~— yh: 








